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ITH this issue Church 


Vianagement starts the second 





decade of its life. For ten 
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churches of the English speaking 





4. world through a common-sense 
presentation of ministerial ideals and admin- 
istrative efficiency. Its success has been 
determined, to an appreciated degree, by the 
loyal support of thousands of friendly sub- 
scribers. This birthday issue is dedicated, 


with affection, to these friends. 
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3000 Churches Have 
Built Bulletins— 
WHY NOT YOU? 


HE adver- 


BIEEL SI GN SECTION ig 
HE CABINET OF tising value 
REV. KYLE MODEL of an illumi- 
nated bulletin, 


now made inex- 
pensive by our 
special offer, 
means that 
Your CnHuRCH 


‘USE A WINTERS” 


can place its 





message before 
your townspeople at a new low cost. 
We furnish complete blue prints, ma- 
terial list, and specifications FREE, 
and furnish the lithographed steel sign 
panel and an assortment of change- 
able letters. Let us show you what 
others have done—how easy it is to 
have an electric bulletin for your 
church. Write today. 

If you have a bulletin—a new set of 

Winters Lithographed Steel Letters will 


brighten it up wonderfully. Write for 
prices. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 
Dept. 18—3081% East 4th Street 
Davenport, lowa 























KEEP SPACE CLEAR FOR 


WORSHIPPERS ~ 
Be Pen 


for churches. 


church can profit by these 


No Parking” signs designed 
They keep the necessary load- 
ing and unloading space clear at the church 


entrance. 


Do not confuse these with the heavy cast 
iron police signals. They are made from 
cast aluminum and weigh but 7 pounds each, 
so are easily moved in position. The height 


s 32 inches. Base 10’ inches in diameter. 


Useful for the 


hours of worship, wed- 





funerals, special meetings, ete. 


dings, 
a 


Price $8.00 per pair, 


express extra 


Polished Aluminum Letters 
Against Black 


Background 


CHURCH Wor._p Press, INC. 
Auditorium Building 











Cleveland, Ohio | 
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[A REAL BARGAIN 
BAPTISMAL CERTIFICATE No. 


BAPTISMAL CERTIFICATES No. 22 
SIZE 11% x 16 INCHES 
LITHOGRAPHED IN 5 COLORS 
SUITABLE FOR FRAMING 














OFFER OF... 
22 


ee an artist’s point of view this certificate is unquestionably 
one of the most attractive. It is beautifully lithographed in 
five blending colors on light weight cardboard stock. In the cen- 
ter is a figure of Jesus, the Good Shepherd, with a lamb in his arms. 
Flowers in natural colors adorn the portal through which he ap- 
proaches. 


This Certificate regularly sells at 15 cents per copy 
$1.50 per dozen 


We have a limited stock (all in perfect condition) that we are 
offering at special bargain prices for quick sales. 


This special offer holds good only as long as our present stock lasts. 
Take advantage of these exceptionally low prices and send your 
order at once. 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE 


100 Copies of Baptismal Certificate No. 22. 
50 Copies of Baptismal Certificate No. 22. 


$5.00 
3.00 


Orders for less than 50 Copies cannot be filled 
at these prices. 
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THE EVANGELICAL 


1900 SUPERIOR AVENUE 


PUBLISHING HOUSE 


«» CLEVELAND, OHIO | 
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Illustrate Your Talk 


with the use of the Balopticon 





LRM BALOPTICON 


Permits the presentation on the screen of all 
kinds of opaque objects, postcards, photographs, 
pages from books, and lantern slides. Any picture 
whether black and white or colored can be 
projected successfully with this projector. Every 
tint and detail appears on the screen as in the 
original. 


LRM Balopticon, for postcards, photo- 


graphs and lantern slides _.______-__-_ $110.00 
ERM Balopticon for postcards and photo- 
Se Re nae ey aera a $ 75.00 


write for Special Church Offer 


Williams, Brown & Earle, Inc. 


Motion Picture, Stereopticon and 
Stage Lighting Equipment 
918 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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TO CHICAGO 
FOR THE FAIR? 


If so, by all means (1) hear 
the famous Deagan Caril- 
lon playing daily from the 
tower of the Hall of Science 
and (2) visit fone of the 
world’s most interesting 
plants—the home of Dea- 
gan Chimes. 

To visit the Deagan plant, 
simply telephone Lake 
View 4364 and all necessary 


arrangementswill be made. 
You will not be obligated. 


J. C. DEAGAN, Ine. 
1909 DEAGAN BUILDING CHICAGO 


The price range of Tower Chimes places them 
within reach of every congregation. Write for 
information. 














Underground in Bible lands 
ARCHAEOLOGY 
and the BIBLE 


6th Edition—Completely revised 
By Geo. A. Barton, Ph. D., D.D., LL. D. 


“‘At regular intervals Dr. Barton issues a new 
edition of his magnum opus giving in plain lan- 
guage the last word on biblical archaeology in 
terms understandable not only to the man in the 
street, but of infinite value to the student in the 
1ibrary It is impossible in mere words to express 
the debt that the isolated student, the country 
clergyman, and the general reader, who are un- 
able to keep in touch with current archaeological 
research and who reside away from the great 
libraries and centers of education, owe to Professor 
Barton."’"—The Witness 


617 pages, 330 illustrations, $3.50 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION 
1816 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


























A Book of World-Wide Importance 





eligion * Revolution 


By Adolf Keller, D. D., LL. D. 


HE new volume of Stone Lectures (Princeton, 1933) deals 
with fundamental problems which every minister should 


understand. 


The Christian Observer says: ‘‘Dr. Adolf Keller, 


noted Swiss theologian, expresses the belief that the changes in 
political and religious life are due to a ‘deeper and invisible rev- 


olution in the religious mind of our generation.’ 


Because of 


this fact Christianity must once again renew her strength for the 
struggle with ‘mysterious and demonic forces, clad in all the 


glamor of a new hope and a new vision.’ ” 


$2.00 


A BOOK YOU OUGHT NOT TO MISS READING 





Young Folks 
John E. Charlton, Ph. D. 


More Six-Minute Stories 


Dr. Charlton's “Six - Minute 
Talks,” met with immediate 
success. His new book, by the 
aid of imaginary conversations 
maintained by boys and girls 
with birds and animals, teaches 
some fine, worthwhile lessons 
without a touch of prosiness or 
tedium. $1.50 





George A. Crapullo, B. D. 


Talks To Young 
People 


A series of bright, incisive talks 
which have as_ their basic 
themes, some of the everyday 
experiences and recreational ac- 
tivities of the young. Suited to 
ministers, gchool-teachers, di- 
rectors of religious education, 
scout-leaders, etc., etc. $1.25 





Gaston Foote 





Keys To Conquest 


A volume of heart-to-heart 
talks with young people (and 
older folk for that matter), on 
questions which relate to life 
and destiny. The author is al- 
ways at close quarters with his 
themes and in sympathetic con- 
tact with his readers. Intro- 
duction by Prof. Halford E. Luc- 
cock, Yale Divinity School. $1.00 








The Greatest 
Missionary Life of 
Recent Years 


Charles W. Abel 


of Kwato 
By Russell W. Abel 





This life of the famous 
missionary, attractively il- 
lustrated, gives a realistic 
picture of pioneering days 
in “Dark Papua.” The 
author is skillful in his 
strong delineation of his 
father and clearly shows 
the value of industrial 
missions in the develop- 
ment of primitive peoples. 
Illustrated. $2.00 


The World- 
Wide Gospel 
By George H. Morrison, D.D. 





Dr. George Morrison’s lat- 
est series of sermons will 
sustain his reputation as 
one of the most helpful, 
enheartening and attrac- 
tive preachers the present 
generation has produced. 
$2.00 








Arnold Carl Westphal 





Junior Surprise- 


Sermons: 12. 


With Hand-Made Objects 


An entirely new group of ‘‘Sur- 
prise’’ Sermons in which the 
center of visual interest is 
supplied by the workers. Sim- 
ple, necessary parts easily ob- 
tainable—such as paper, card- 
board, glue, crayon, paint, etc. 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Basil F. C. Atkinson, M.A. 
Is The Bible True? 


A conspicuously helpful volume, 
eminently readable, scholarly, 
reverent in treatment, faithful 
to Divine revelation, and having 
a message for every type of be- 
liever. $1.25 





A. Earl Kernahan 





Great Sermons of 
Growing Disciples 


There is no living man who un- 
derstands the spiritual needs of 
new converts more fully than 
Mr. Kernahan. During the past 
twelve years, he has been in- 
strumental in leading upwards 
of 312,000 persons to individual 
decisions and church member- 
ship. $1.50 





The New ‘‘David Harum’’ 


THE LURE OF THE OLD HOMESTEAD 


By Charles G. Jordan 


A book that will make you laugh and cry and wish you were a boy again. 
Dr. Jordan, prominent for many years as a lecturer, preacher and man of 
affairs, has produced a new “David Harum.” Its interesting subject-matter, 
the humorous and true incidents, homely philosophy and original style make 
it different from all other books. 


$2.00 





Fleming H. Revell Company, 


158 Fifth Ave., New York 
At All Bookstores 
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THE EDITOR’S DRAWER 


Finally 


Many of our readers have expressed 
an interest in the unusual sermon 
outline stories which I have used in 
the editorial pages. This leads me 
to present one more. It appeared 
in a volume published some years ago 
entitled Letters to a Ministerial Son. 
This particular preacher belonged to 
the class which believe that no ser- 
mon is complete without three main 
points. So when he prepared his ser- 
mon on the text “The cock crew,” he 


builded it around this outline. 


The Cock Crew 
(a) The Cock 
(b) The Crew 
(c) AFew Remarks about the Trinity. 
* * * 
Next month sure—announcement 
of the winners in the 1934 Church 


Management Sermon Contest. 


WILLIAM H. LEACH 
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This is more than an advertising page. 
agement Service to readers. Before any announcements are 
permitted on this page, the advertisers are required to submit 
to the publishers evidence of their craftsmanship and financial 
responsibility. Feel free to write any house listed regarding 


PIPE ORGANS 


It is a Church Man- 


your problems. 


NEW .. 
MAINTENANCE .. 
REPAIRS .. 
BLOWERS .. 
SUNDRIES .. 











THE HALL ORGAN CO. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN. 


Each instrument individually designed 
and constructed by HALL craftsmen 


«» Inquiries solicited «» 








HILLGREEN, LANE 


& COMPANY 


BUILDERS OF FINE 
ORGANS SINCE 1898 


ALLIANCE 


OHIO 








| Hinners Pipe Organs 


Beautiful tone and finish. Latest 


x 
eI accessories for easy control. 
| Write for information and prices. 
Hinners Organ Co., Pekin, Illinois 











| | APPLICATIONS PENDING | | 


Several other organ makers have made application for space in this department. 
We were not able to complete the necessary investigations about their work by 
the time the magazine went to press. 
the next issue. Until actual publication of its ddvértisénient we canfiot enter 
into correspondence regarding any particular maker. 


If accepted, their cards will appear in 





IL 














Bull’s-eye for Bulletin Boards 








By Robert Cashman 


There is an answer to every problem; 
a penetration to every defence. 
* * * 


Problems are made by men; therefore 
they can be solved by men. 
te Kk * 


Problems are like a fog; they seem 
dark and forbidding, but they are with- 
out material substance. Plunge in, and 
soon you will find yourself in the sun- 
shine on the other side. 

* ok * 

Whether it be mountain peak or star, 
fix your goal, and you will never lose 
your way, no matter how dark or steep 
the path. 

ok a * 

The joy of life is in the quest, and not 

in finding the reward. 
co te * 

Money is without value, and even the 
use of it may be as nothing, but the op- 
portunity to serve a friend is priceless. 

co ok * 


The lack of money is not a problem; 
the problem is one of management, for 
good management attracts capital. 

* * * 


All of the world’s wealth is as noth- 
ing; it will not buy the smile of a child, 
the song of a bird, or the love of a 
friend. 


Has a friend betrayed or failed you? 
Then build a bridge of trust across the 
chasm of your disappointment, and con- 
tinue with him in renewed and happy 
fellowship. 

* * * 

Would you be happy? Then put a halo 
on your friend, and so magnify his vir- 
tues that his faults will disappear. 


* * a 


The deepest valleys are beside the 
highest mountains. 
* * + 


Vision, courage and perseverance will 

bring success. 
ae * 

Success is that which brings satisfac- 
tion to one’s self; and the approval of 
one’s friends. 

* * * 


Assume success; then prove it. 


%* Xu a 


There is no need to pioneer on a sea 
that is already charted. 


* * * 


Burn your own smoke; why pour out 
the smudge on others? 
* ok a 

As a single rose is more lovely than a 
garden, so is an individual life more 


precious than an organization. 
cod oo * 


The satisfactions of life are not found 
in the building of organizations, but in 
service to individuals. 

* ok * 

Strive to live each day so that its 

record will be complete. 
* * * 

It is not true that opportunity knocks 
but once. Opportunity is knocking all 
the time. Our only competitor is our 
ewn record of yesterday. 











Chicago Theological Seminary 


A graduate school, training 
men and women for the min- 
istry and other forms<of reli- 
gious and social work. Lo- 
cated at the heart of Amer- 
ica’s greatest laboratory for 
urban and rural research. 


Affiliated with the Univer- 








sity of Chicago. Flexible 
modern curriculum. Oppor- 
tunities for field work and 
self-help to qualified stu- 
dents. Further information 
on request. 
ALBERT W. PALMER 
President 
5757 University Avenue 
Chicago 











“The struggle of understanding against 
prejudice is the struggle of civilization 
against barbarism.” — Professor JOHN 
DEWEY. 





Gather us in: we worship only Thee; 

In varied names we stretch a common 
hand; 

In diverse forms a common soul we see; 

In many ships we seek one spirit-land; 

Gather us in! —George Matheson. 





Quit you like men, be strong; 
There’s a battle to fight, 
There’s a wrong to right, 
There’s a God who blesses the good 
with might— 
So fare ye forth with a song. 
—William Herbert Hudnut. 
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WHEN IN NEW YORK ... 
Stay at the Beautifully Equipped 


SALISBURY HOTEL 


123 West 57th Street, bet. 6th and 7th Avenues, 
near Central Park 


Erected 1931. Centrally Located with easy access to 
Amusement and Shopping Districts. 
Owned and operated by the 


Calvary Baptist Church, N. Y. 


Catering particularly to men and women of 
Christian Ideals. 


Splendid Accommodations with Auditorium for 
Bible Conferences, Conventions, etc. 


RATES $3.00—per person 
4.00—for two persons in room 


Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


One of few Hotels in the City NOT Selling Alcoholic 
Beverages. 


PB esr a ocr ageseanseabeiaaata eeeateensniatees 
BOL S Ss an eceaaescas papanenanngey 
ne nD 














Consultation Service 


Dr. Henry E. Trae, as our educational ad- 
viser, is glad to answer, without charge or 
obligation of any kind, any questions regard- 
ing building and equipment. Do you want 
assistance in getting your church interested 
in a new building or in a remodeling project? 
Do you want to know how to make the best 
use of the rooms you have? Are there some 
problems of furnishings that perplex you? 
Do you need new floors in some of your 
present rooms? Have you a problem of re- 
location? Do you want to know of some of 
the newer trends in religious education? Do 
you need advice regarding the financing of a 
building or remodeling project? 

However small your project and whatever 
your problem, Doctor Tralle can help you. 
He is helping pastors everywhere. His ad- 
vice by mail is a part of the service of 
Church Management to its subscribers. 

It might be that you would like to have a visit from Doctor Tralle. It is likely 
that he will be near you within the next few weeks and could conveniently meet 
your committee in conference, without charge, or possibly with only a small pro- 
rata sum toward traveling expenses. 


Address Most Convenient Office 


DR. HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management 
3527 8lst Street, Jackson Heights 
New York City 


Henry Edward Tralle 


DR. HENRY E. TRALLE 
Church Management 
Auditorium Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 


























BOUND VOLUME NUMBER TEN 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
October 1933 — September 1934 


THOROUGHLY INDEXED 
580 pages of useful material 


Postpaid $3.00 


(These earlier volumes also available at the same price: 3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 9.) 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING 








CLEVELAND, OHIO 








. . YOUR HOME IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Here a gracious hospitality in the 
best Philadelphia tradition .. . 
every thought for your comfort 

.» rooms modern in decoration 
and appointment... . the skill of 
Bellevue chefs . .. and nearby, 
many of Philadelphia’s famous 
historic shrines. 


Bellerue Stratford 


CLAUDE H. BENNETT, General Manager 


HOTEL DENNIS 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY 
ON THE BOARDWALK 


American and European Plans. 
Rates in line with the times. 
Garage on Premises 


Walter J. Buzby, Inc. 























A NEW BOOK—Just Out! 


TRIUMPHANT 
SERVICE SONGS 


288 pages—inspiring new songs old 
atandbys to aid spiritual recovery, 
Write Dept. C-9 for examination copy. 


THE RODEHEAVER CO. 
Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 











x 

Chureh Furniture 
Everything for church 
and Sunday School use. 
Direct from our factory 
to you. Beautiful and 
distinctive furniture — 
skilfully constructed, 
richly finished—the kind 
you will admire. Corre- 
spondence and blue prints 
solicited. Fine catalog 
mailed free. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1163 South Fourth St. 
Greenville, Illinois 


uipit GOWNS 
Pulpit 
Draperies, Hangings, etc. Fine 
materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State 
your needs. Catalog and sam- 
ples free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1161 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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The Christian Flag 


By Preston King Sheldon, New York City 


From an inglorious past the flag arose to become a symbol of nationalism and 
glory. Now, through the increasing use of the Christian flag it foretells of 


internationalism and brotherhood. 


This is a fascinating story of its progress. 


Mr. Sheldon, the author, is a newspaper man and a contributor to the “Ameri- 


EXT to martial music flags have 
N been the greatest single influence 
used to inspire men to go to 
their death in war. Mingled with hazy 
conceptions as to what it is all about, 
visions of chivalry, patriotism, duty, loy- 
alty to an esprit de corps; exhibitions 
of valor, the desire to do the heroic, 
have all been welded into delusions as 
to what glory meant. 
Thousands of sermons 
have been phrased in mili- 
tary terms by preachers who 
would extol the “glories” of 
battle, attempting to draw 
moral lessons from recitals 
of individual heroism and 
show how spiritual “battles” 
could be won. Many of them 
on a Fourth of July or Me- 
morial Day, with an oppor- 
tunity to give a “patriotic” 
address, have been little dis- 
tinguished from that type of 
public nuisance which we all 
recognize today when he is 
dubbed a “Mr. Babbitt.” 
Pivotal points in these 
sermons or addresses have 
been the emphases on the 
glamor of the rally cry of 
soldiers responding to their 
country’s call to “follow the 
flag.” Modern warfare, 
however, tends to prohibit 
the use of an ensign at the 
front in full view of the en- 
emy and to limit its display 
to public squares and pa- 





can Year Book.” 
E 


rade grounds. The delusive fascination 
of an old custom has begun to die out. 

Flags we see today in public parades 
are inspiring compared with the whip 
lashes used over the backs of slaves in 
centuries past by hard taskmasters. Yet 
the origin of flags may be traced to the 
whip as the sign of an authority which 
did not come from the consent of the 
governed. 





Illustration Through Courtesy Metropolitan Church Life, New York City. 


It has been only in modern times 
that men have been able even partially 
to wrest their minds free from a former 
complex which led them to die for 
feudal lords and kings, more from fear 
than loyalty. A flag today may mean 
peace instead of war. 

Early military ensigns were square 
pieces of cloth on cross bars hung from 
spear heads in Roman legions and in 
the armies of other ancient 
nations. The rise of herald- 
ry, born of strife, fostered 
a spirit of combat until 
forms of a cross, at once the 
symbol of life and death, 
took their place among the 
designs. Appearing on ban- 
ners in the middle ages this 
symbol gradually has been 
losing its appeal to adven- 
turers since its significance 
was altered by its bestowal 
upon nursing orders. 

It was the inspiration of 
a Swiss physician who 
watched army surgeons of a 
half dozen nations on the 
battlefield of Solferino, each 
with a different flag, which 
originated the idea of using 
the Red Cross to protect the 
wounded under fire, and so 
provided for its symbolism 
of succor in any disaster, 
and its use in famine, fire 
and flood. 

From these early conces- 
sions to mercy have come 

















the visions of peace which have been 
arising all over the world the past fifty 
years. Quietly behind the scenes, while 
statesmen through the blindness of di- 
plomacy have so often avoided coming 
directly to arbitration, there has grown 
in the minds of younger generations a 
passion for peace surpassed only by their 
hatred for war, a passion as strong as 
that which ever moved an army in bat- 
tle. It does not seem apparent amid re- 
curring disorders from which proceeds 
a spirit of fear which must be conquered. 
But it is here. 

Adult leadership has been responsible 
for the new attitude of a large cross- 
section of modern youth. Thousands of 
Protestant Sunday schools and mission 
stations in many countries display the 
banner around which only sentiments of 
peace are known. It is the Christian 
Flag, designed thirty-seven years ago. 
Christmas Eve, 1933, marked the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the use of a pledge 
of allegiance to it. 

Charles C. Overton, superintendent 
for fifty years of a Sunday School at 
Brighton Chapel, Coney Island, thought 
of the idea in a sudden inspiration on 
Rally Day, Sept. 26, 1897. He was son 
of a Sunday School teacher. It is be- 
lieved that as an infant in a cradle on 
wheels, drawn by a rope to a Manhattan 
church nearly 100 years ago, he was 
first to be registered on a cradle roll. 

Mr. Overton’s plan was to have a flag 
to fly over the whole world to remind 
all men of their loyalty to God and their 
dependence on each other. He described 
what he had in mind in an impromptu 
address, when called on in the absence 
of the expected speaker. He was look- 
ing at an American Flag which lay on 
the pulpit and from such a reminder 
of loyalty to our country he pictured a 
flag with white field to symbolize purity 
and peace, a blue union to stand for 
faith, trust and sincerity, and on the 
union a red latin cross for sacrifice and 
courage. His idea was followed out im- 
mediately and on the next Sunday, Oct. 
3, 1897, the first Christian Flag was used 
at Brighton Chapel. 

Today this flag takes its place among 
national flags as one to be hoisted above 
them all. In the United States it rep- 
resents all that is taught by the Bible, 
the only object that can be laid on our 
national emblem. It is flown all day 
Sundays in some Christian summer 
camps for children on vacation and in 
religious schools for migrant harvest 
hands, where it is hoisted above Old 
Glory. 

A new “battle cry of freedom” has 
been raised which cuts through all na- 
tional and racial barriers and calls for 
the laying down of arms. The Chris- 
tian flag spells the doom of Mars. Its 
use has grown by custom. There were 
no formal resolutions passed. The spon- 
taneous response in Coney Island has 
remained true to its pedigree. Our na- 
tional flag is carried at its right in re- 
ligious processions in the open air and 
indoors may be seen similarly placed 
about pulpit and platform. 

In many religious classes materials 
are provided with copies of the Christian 
Flag design. Children are taught to 
make their own flags. The dimensions 
used are in units of 4x6 for the outside 
measurement. The field of blue for the 
union is 2x2 in the upper left corner 
and the red cross in the center of the 
union is 1x13 units. The breadth of 
the upright bar and its cross-beam is 
1%, of a unit. In inches a flag made 

(Now turn to page 18) 
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Chureh Leads Beautification 
Program 
By H. L. Williams 


N EDITORIAL in a recent issue of 
the McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News 
pays tribute to a troop of boy 
scouts which has helped to plant 

a thousand evergreens and many rose 
bushes on a plot of ground owned by the 
German Evangelical Protestant (Congre- 
gational) Church just outside of the city. 
It is interesting to learn that any 
church has acquired ground for park 
purposes. So I naturally was eager to 
learn from John C. F. Green, pastor of 
this church, that it has recently received 
a gift of an acre and a third for this 
purpose. 


One paragraph states: 

There are within the city limits of 
McKeesport more than 250 acres of 
now waste, unsightly land, chiefly in 
hillsides. Sound imagination beholds 
this area, now being rapidly and 
permanently ruined, as it once was 
and may again become (if early in- 
terest is aroused): covered with 
glorious forest, the home of myriads 
of birds, a thing of beauty and a joy 
forever. Esthetics apart, such a pro- 
gram of reforestation would moder- 
ate the summer temperature, besides 
increasing the value of city prop- 





The Donor, Mr. Charles Weissert, Appears in Picture 


“A place for church picnics?” I asked. 

“I should say not,” he replied. “The 
American people have been amused and 
fed to spiritual insensibility. Many boy 
scout camps are just glorified eating 
places where the boys do nothing but 
are entertained by the paid leaders. We 
have an idea in McKeesport but don’t 
ever say that we are fitting a park for 
picnics. We have a beautiful little park. 
But it is just a start of a program which 
I have in mind. 

“We have two great aims which we 
are driving at. The first might be 
called ‘beautification.’ The second is 
character building. The gift of this 
ground by Mr. Charles Weissert, in 
memory of his wife, Fredericka Weissert, 
simply focuses attention upon the great 
possibilities.” 

Let’s take the items up in the order 
that Mr. Green gives them above. First 
is the ideal of beautification. McKees- 
port, situated in the Youghiogheny val- 
ley, has been endowed, by nature, with 
almost unrivalled scenery. But little has 
been done to conserve it. In this little 
park an experiment in beautification is 
already taking place. Citizens of the 
city have become interested and a 
movement is on foot to include the en- 
tire environs in a program. 

A letter which appeared in the Mc- 
Keesport Daily News, signed by Mr. 
Green and Mr. L. F. Savage, the city en- 
gineer, puts the appeal in a few words. 


erty. The cost would be negligible. 
But public interest is essential, and 
so far that has been almost wholly 
lacking. 

It is difficult to think of any one thing 
in which the church should espouse 
leadership more than a program of 
beauty. It is part of the ideal of find- 
ing God through worship. 

The second objective which the 
church has in mind is that of character 
building. Here is where the minister 
makes his protest against many of the 
youth organizations. He wants youth to 
become creative and believes that the 
best way to acquire that creative spirit 
is through creative work. 

Hence the evergreen trees and rose 
bushes which have been set out. The 
people were not being entertained but 
were actually doing something. There will 
be builded a cabin. Scenic walks will be 
constructed, bridges erected and other 
work dorie in the same way. The boys, 
and girls too, will have their good times. 
But they will also have a consciousness 
of creating something which will be of 
value to their community and give a 
lesson to the world. 

As far as the small plot is concerned 
many of these things are taking shape. 
It is situated in an atmosphere of 
beauty. It is but two miles from the 
church and once in the park little op- 


(Now turn to page 10) 
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A Lutheran Liturgical Movement 
By E. Sinclair Hertell, Religion Editor of News-Week 


The movement to a better liturgical approach to worship has been evidenced in 


most of the denominations. 


This particular article deals with that of the Lu- 


theran Church. The author, the religious editor of “News Week,” has had an 
unusual opportunity to observe the progress being made by the 
Society of St. James. 


FEW years ago a number of 

clergy and laity in the Missouri 

Synod of the Lutheran Church 

founded the Liturgical Society of 
Saint James. The purpose of this so- 
ciety is to educate Lutheran pastors and 
church people along sound Lutheran 
liturgical lines. They propose to do this 
by means of liturgical conferences, lec- 
tures and literature. 

Last Autumn the society held a well- 
attended liturgical conference at Trin- 
ity Church, Detroit, and many pastors 
and laity came to hear the lectures and 
to attend the services of Choral Euchar- 
ist and Solemn Vespers held to illustrate 
the application of the liturgical require- 
ments which the lectures contained. The 
services were conducted in the best 
Lutheran tradition. Lights were used on 
the altar and borne in procession, the 
crucifer wore the traditional alb and car- 
ried a processional cross, the officiating 
clergy wore the historic mass vestments, 
and the choir sang plainsong. These 
services were not a feeble or servile imi- 
tation of the ritual found in Roman and 
Anglo-Catholic parishes. They were 
actually examples of sixteenth century 
Lutheran ritual. That they would have 
seemed strange to most Lutherans is not 
due to the fact that they were wrong, 
but that the Lutheran Church, in this 
country, at any rate, has departed from 
its ancient usage. The Lutheran Church 
is a Protestant Church, just as the An- 
glican Church may be called Protestant, 
but again, like the Anglican Church, it 
is not a gloomy or a rationalistic Prot- 
estantism. 

Several of the essays which were read 
at the Detroit conference are now to be 
had in book form, and should be of in- 
terest to the student of liturgics and con- 
temporary religious thought.* 

This liturgical movement in the Luth- 
eran Church is of importance. If it suc- 
ceeds in its aims it is certain to entirely 
change the type of service which is com- 
monly held in the average Lutheran 
church in America. It may possibly do 
for the Lutheran Church what the Ox- 
ford Movement did for the Anglican 
Communion. There is, of course, a vast 
difference between the two movements. 
The Oxford Movement aimed not only 
to restore an ancient and Catholic ritual, 
but also to restore an ancient and Cath- 
olic teaching. The movement in the 
Lutheran Church is not concerned with 
teaching, since the Lutheran Church has 
not departed seriously from the precepts 
of Martin Luther, and naturally, there 
is no attempt whatever to bring into the 
Lutheran Church any Catholic theology 





*Pro Ecclesia Lutherana. Published by the 
Society of Saint James, 713 Garden Street, Ho- 
boken, New Jersey. 





as was the case in the Anglican Church. 
But the two movements do contain a 
similarity, and there is sufficient reason 
to believe that the efforts of the Society 
of Saint James may transform the pres- 
ent type of Lutheran service as radi- 
cally as the Oxford Movement has chang- 
ed the services in the Anglican Church. 
Again, it must be remembered that the 
Lutheran movement wishes to restore 
things only accepted in Luther’s own 
time, and there is no attempt (as there 
was in the Oxford Movement) to intro- 
duce Reservation, Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament, the rosary, the cul- 
tus of the Virgin and the saints, or re- 
quiem masses. 

The members of the Society of Saint 
James are doubtless aware that they are 
treading on grounds that might cause 
even an angel to think twice. They 
know that there is certain to be some 
violent opposition. They are prepared to 
be called Romanizers, and to be asked 
why money should be spent on copes and 
chasubles instead of being given to the 
poor for these are the stock-in-trade 
epithets hurled at everyone who at- 
tempts to introduce ritualism into places 
where it is not known. They know that 
the pastors and the laity of the Luth- 
eran Church are Protestant, and that 
their outlook on religion is thoroughly 
savored with Protestantism. In the 
popular mind Protestantism is opposed 
to ritualism. In America, however, sec- 
tarianism has evolved a ritualism of its 
own, smacking of rotarianism, blatant, 
and generally aesthetically offensive and 
without a shred of liturgical authority 
behind it. This is precisely what the 
liturgical movement in the Lutheran 


Church is trying to remedy. Lutheran- 
ism, of the sixteenth century, had, like 
Roman Catholicism and Anglicanism, a 
dignified and restrained ritual of its 
own. It was peculiarly Lutheran. The 
liturgicalists seek to restore this ritual 
generally to the Lutheran parishes in 
this country. It is to be restored be- 
cause it is Lutheran and because it 
brings reverence and beauty to the 
service and is not contrary to the word 
of God and the Scriptures. 

The Lutheran Church, as I have said, 
has a strong liturgical tradition. It is 
well-known that Luther himself called 
the Lord’s Supper “the mass”, although 
it is not so generally known that he 
permitted mass vestments, and even 
went so far as to say that private 
confession was a good thing and should 
not be discarded. Swedish and Finnish 
Lutherans have retained much of this 
old form found in the ancient liturgies, 
and the service boards on these churches 
still announce “Hoejmaessa”, or high 
mass, Further, when a Scandinavian 
Lutheran sings the Communion service 
the people say he “masses”, an expres- 
sion; by the way, which I have never en- 
countered in either Roman or Anglo- 
Catholicism. The early Lutherans called 
their clergy “priests”, and they retained 
chasubles, albs, stoles, copes, and other 
vestments. They also practiced eleva- 
tion during the mass, and made the sign 
of the cross. Carlstadt, as we know, 
went to the other extreme and threw 
out all these rites and forms and turned 
the liturgical services into Bible meet- 
ings. There are innumerable canons 
passed by various Lutheran bodies in the 
sixteenth century, in which mass vest- 
ments, together with rites and ceremon- 
ies, are directed to be retained. Locali- 
ties, of course, had their peculiar usages. 
Switzerland, for example, was a strong- 
hold of Calvinism, and the rites observed 
in the churches there were of the meag- 
erest sort. In North Germany, on the 
other hand, all the traditional ritual was 
generally used. In Luther's Mass of 1523, 
he retained the use of lights and incense, 
and it was not until two hundred years 
later that Frederick William I, of Prus- 
sia, forced the Lutherans to abandon 
these things. 

One of the essayists at the Detroit 
conference said that the problem now 
facing American Lutheranism is to de- 
termine “whether we shall worship our 
Lord after the fashion of Puritan Amer- 
ica, or whether we shall go back to the 
manner of Luther’s day . . Two ex- 
tremes are calling to us: American sec- 
tarian worship and the old-time litur- 
gical Lutheranism of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. The former invites us to cast 
aside the distinctive forms of worship 
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that have survived the great Liturgi- 
cal Deterioration of a century or so 
ago, and to accept an Americanized, 
Puritanico-subjective worship. The lat- 
ter would tell us that we are conserva- 
tive in doctrine; that we do not hesi- 
tate to hark back to Luther’s day for 
purity of doctrine, so why not go back to 
the same age for liturgical purity?” 


The members of the Society of Saint 
James have definite ideas of what they 
want to accomplish in the Lutheran 
Church. They want the mass to be of- 
fered to the people more frequently, 
but as a service of praise and commun- 
ion, a gift from God to man, and not 
as a sacrifice offered by man to God. 
They want lights and the historic mass 
vestments restored in this service, not 
because they are pretty, but because 
they are Lutheran in the best sense of 
the word. They desire that the Canoni- 
cal Hours shall be observed for the bene- 
fit of the Bible reading. They plead that 
the saints days in the Lutheran calen- 
dar shall be fittingly observed and not 
ignored as at present. 


“As conservative Lutherans,” one of 
the leaders in the Saint James Society 
declared, “we will retain everything that 
the Christian Church, in her twenty cen- 
turies of devotional life, has found Scrip- 
tural and useful. We will not be Cal- 
vinists in rejecting all that we can. 
Beauty of form and color, and good 
music are things possessed of a devo- 
tional value. We shall have colored 
vestments, not because they are beau- 
tiful, but because they are significant. 
We shall have pictures and images, not 
to worship, but in order to make the 
house of God more devotionally impres- 
sive. We shall employ all the arts of 
the builder . . not with the idea 
of turning our churches into an art 
gallery, but because the Word and the 
Sacraments are worthy of the finest pos- 
sible setting.” 


Those who saw the sample services 
conducted at Trinity Church, Detroit, 
during the conference, realized that if 
the Society of Saint James is able to 
persuade the Lutheran Church to its 
teachings, the services which will be held 
in Lutheran parishes in the future will 
be radically different from those which 
are now held. Instead of an unadorned 
altar, before which a black-robed clergy- 
man stands whilst a choir sings the 
worst type of sentimental anthem, the 
altar will be decked with flowers and 
candles, the clergyman will be properly 
vested in the ancient Lutheran mass 
robes, he will be attended by acolytes 
in albs, the crucifix will be borne in 
procession, flanked by two acolytes car- 
rying a lighted taper, the choir will be 
suitably garbed in correct choir habits, 
and will sing the liturgically correct plain- 
song. I might add that in addition to 
the ritual of the service the members 
of the Society of Saint James have an 
ideal in the matter of church music. 
They would replace the really bad music 
now heard in their churches with plain- 
song, works composed by Michael Prae- 
torius and Barthol Gesius, which cover 
the whole field of liturgical music and 
typify Lutheran music at its highest 
before the church cantata and the organ- 
accompanied chorale had displaced them 
and before rationalism had destroyed in- 
terest in the proper development of litur- 
gical music in the old Lutheran Church. 


It will be extremely interesting to 
watch the progress of this liturgical 
movement in a conservative church. As 
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Transacting Church Business on 


Sundays 


By Arthur L. H. Street 


to formally enter into business con- 

tracts on a secular day, rather than 
Sunday, but it does not necessarily fol- 
low that contracts may not be legally 
made on Sunday. 

In the recent New Jersey case of 
Boruch v. SS. Peter & Paul’s Orthodox 
Russian Church, 166 Atl. 723, plaintiff 
sued for damages for dismissal under 
contracts employing him as _ psalm 
reader, choir master, officiator at bap- 
tisms, and parochial teacher. The con- 
tracts were made on Sunday and the 
defendant asserted that fact as a de- 
fense. Holding that this was not a valid 
defense, because the New Jersey statute 
against Sunday labor, business, etc., 
specially excepts works of charity or 
necessity, the New Jersey Supreme Court 
said: 

“The defendant church regularly held 
its corporate meetings for the transac- 


I: may be worth while for a church 


tion of its business on Sundays. The 
first definition of charity, as given in 
Webster’s New International Dictionary, 
is ‘Christian love.’ It is apparent that 
the business with which we are con- 
cerned was religious rather than worldly 
in character and was an incident in the 
works of charity in the doing of which 
defendant was commendably engaged. 
Clearly all of the plaintiff's duties except 
the parochial teaching were distinctly 
religious. The presumption is that the 
defendant also undertook the teaching 
of the children, and the employment of 
the plaintiff in that respect, as a part 
of its religious and charitable obliga- 
tions. There is nothing in the case to 
rebut that presumption. That the teach- 
ing of the young under such conditions 
may be classed as a work of charity we 
have no doubt. We consider that the 
contract of employment between the 
defendant and the plaintiff was not 
within the inhibition of the statute.” 





fl have said, it will doubtless be slow, 
but the fact that certain prominent 
parishes now use a great deal of the 
proper liturgical usage seems to indi- 
cate that it has already made some 
headway. All habits, however, are diffi- 
cult to change, and religious habits are 
the most difficult of all. The most in- 
significant thing in a church seems to 
be sacred to any alteration. An Angli- 
can vicar, whose pews were in a deplor- 
able condition, got a parishioner to re- 
place them with new cathedral chairs, 
with the result that half his congrega- 
tion refused to come to church. They 
had always sat in pews and were not 
going to begin to sit in chairs. If a 
small matter like this can upset a con- 
gregation what can one expect from re- 
ally significant changes such as the So- 
ciety of Saint James proposes to put 
into general effect? Fortunately, the 
society has the whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion of some of the most scholarly and 
respected members of the Lutheran 
clergy and this will help a good deal. 
This will save the movement from be- 
ing sneered at as a Romanizing effort 


on the part of young but uneducated 
clergy. In a hundred years the Oxford 
Movement has completely transformed 
the externals of the Anglican Church. 
It will be interesting to see if the So- 
ciety of Saint James will achieve a like 
success in the Lutheran Church. 





Beautification Program 
(Continued from page 8) 


portunity is given to see town life. The 
entire valley of which this plot is a part 
has been made a bird sanctuary. Two 
fine, outdoor ovens have been con- 
structed. Many have found a place here 
for rest and thought. Many others are 
helping to create the beautiful. 
The service used at the dedication 
uses these words: 
For the joy of His people in birds 
and flowers and grass and trees, in 
the open air and the golden sun- 
shine, in the earth beneath and in 
the sky above we dedicate these 
grounds. 
They probably express the ideal of 
minister and church. 
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The Care of the Man Himself 


By J. W. G. Ward, Oak Park, Illinois 


has been already advanced will 

indicate plainly one thing. The 
deciding factor in success or failure is 
largely the man himself. His tripartite 
personality, therefore, merits some par- 
ticular consideration. 

We have dealt at length with his men- 
tal equipment and the means by which 
it can be extended, enriched, and en- 
larged. And if he is as acute and wide 
awake as we believe him to be, he will 
already have undertaken the task of 
mental overhauling. Probably he has set 
to work to restock his shelves, adding 
a few new books, and what is even more 
important, he is out to master them. 
He will have cut down on the ephem- 
eral newspaper and magazine consump- 
tion, and will be utilizing brief periods 
of leisure, as well as stated periods every 
day, for some honest, consecutive study. 
By this time he has proved its value. 
His one regret is that, in the multiplicity 
of parochial duties and details, he had 
allowed himself to be robbed so long of 
the very staff of mental life. 

Yet in his endeavor to make up for 
lost time and to atone for past omis- 
sions, he must remember that concen- 
trated mental labor is approximately 
eighty-five per cent harder on one’s con- 
stitution than manual toil. Therefore, 
if the minister is to continue to do his 
best work, his body must be kept in 
good trim. Some exercise—or exercises 
—daily, the requisite amount of plain, 
nourishing food, and sufficient sleep in 
a well-ventilated room, are, of course, 
the foundations of a virile, optimistic, 
confident manhood. But it needs to be 
said emphatically that no set rules can 
be laid down as to how much exercise 
or how many hours of sleep are neces- 
sary in individual cases. Many men ex- 
ceed their actual requirements in both 
directions. While it is good to relax, 
it is useless if the mind and conscience 
do not approve. If we are taking time 
that involves neglect of some pressing 
duty, the benefit derived will certainly 
be limited. We have known cases where 
a man has followed his own bent when 
it meant deferring an urgent call. And, 
as might be assumed, in some cases it 
was to find afterwards that he was too 
late to render the service required. That 
is unforgivable. To meet the special 
needs of his people, the true minister 
will abandon his program, and leave his 
work or play, his board, books, or bed, 
should sorrow, sickness, or some other 
tragic happening demand it. 


A MOMENT’S reflection on what 


Yet, it is both desirable and necessary 
that the strain be periodically relaxed, 
and that, by a swing over to other in- 
terests, body and mind may recover their 
poise and resiliency. To find relief from 
the wear and tear of the daily routine, 
is imperative. To breathe pure air as 
one looks on God’s out-of-doors, to let 
the music of the birds, the gentle whis- 
pering of the winds through the wood- 
lands, displace the jarring notes of life, 
or even to read a few pages of some 
genial essayist, a lyric poet, even a nov- 
elist, will act as a fine restorative. The 
mind will be quickened and refreshed. 
The sense of frayed nerves, tension, and 
irritability will be removed. The vital 
forces are renewed. And at the end of 
this period of relaxation, both mind and 
heart have become toned up for the 
tasks in hand. 

Still more to the point, however, is 
the spiritual tone of one’s life. We are 
accustomed to speak authoritatively 
about the will of God for others. We 
can indicate the sources of grace and 
strength, by which the purpose of life 
can be followed. We press home on 
people—and rightly—the value of Bible 
study, of public worship, and private 
prayer. But, alas, many of us are prone 
to become like train despatchers. They 
call out the names of places which, to 
the initiated, conjure up visions of soar- 
ing, snow-capped mountains, pine-clad 
slopes and placid lakes, or cities with 
well-planned streets, libraries and pic- 
ture galleries, fine stores and palatial 
office buildings. Yet the unfortunate 
men who thus hustle others on the way 
to their destination are themselves shut 


J. Ww. G. Ward 


in by the grime, confusion, and noise 
of a railroad depot. 

We need, possibly more than most 
of our people, the renewal and quick- 
ening that spiritual forces can alone 
bring. The reason is not far to seek. 
If we are even attempting to discharge 
in full the high obligations of the sa- 
cred office which is ours, we are con- 
scious of a woeful inadequacy. All men’s 
troubles are ours, although we have 
enough of our own. The sharp sting 
of bereavement, the bitter blows of ad- 
versity, the disappointments and anxi- 
eties of others, must be shared by the 
true minister. No matter how often he 
has conducted a funeral service, he can- 
not look on human grief without a pang, 
perhaps without the re-opening of some 
old wound of his own. He cannot visit 
the sick and the aged, seeking to cheer 
them in pain or adversity, counselling 
some young man whose ways threaten 
his future, striving to reclaim a back- 
slider who is bringing reproach on re- 
ligion, meeting the doubts and perplexi- 
ties of an inquiring soul, without virtue 
going out of him. It costs. The mental 
and spiritual drain is tremendous. And 
anyone knows what risks a man is run- 
ning when he is living beyond his in- 
come. Only two courses are open to 
him if he is to avert disaster. Either 
he must cut down his expenditure or 
else increase his income. 


Happily for us, in the realm of the 
spiritual, the latter course is always 
practicable. It is well within the truth 
to say that many of us have scratched 
only the surface. There are forces all 
about us waiting to be utilized. As the 
air is full of sound, needing only the 
radio set, duly connected and tuned in, 
to make it audible, so we have but to 
make the connection between our souls 
and the Infinite to catch the accents of 
the Master’s voice, and to hear the mu- 
sic of the spheres. To put it another 
way, we are meant to be more than the 
train despatchers to which we alluded. 
We are intended to scale the spiritual 
altitudes of which we so glibly speak 
to others. If we are to make full proof 
of our ministry, meet its multitudinous 
demands, and, at the same time, grapple 
with our own weakness and temptations, 
thus escaping professionalism on the 
one hand and declension on the other, 
there is one thing that is imperative. 
We must keep our own life right. 


There is such a thing as fatal famil- 
iarity with the sacred. The Scriptures 
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may become a mere hunting ground for 
trophies of the chase, a garden from 
which to cull attractive and fragrant 
flowers, a pit from which to dig clay 
that we may model to suit our own 
fancy and display our cleverness. The 
forms of prayer. naturally concern us. 
We are anxious to avoid the cheap, 
flashy, and tawdry. We seek for chaste 


and dignified phraseology. The conduct 
of worship itself is so exacting that we 
are anxious by manner and deportment 
to do nothing that will militate against 
its reverence and efficacy. At the same 
time in all these things there lurk subtle 
dangers—unreality, insincerity, and per- 
functoriness. Prayer may become a 
form and worship a performance. 


The Scriptures are intended to be the 
bread of life by which our own personal 
hunger is appeased, and our stamina 
increased. There is always the dread 
possibility that even when a man has 
preached to others he himself may be- 
come a castaway. If St. Paul felt it, 
how much more must we? Our late 
friend, Dr. John Henry Jowett, once 
confessed to us that he kept a separate 
Bible for his own devotional reading. 
This bore no marks or annotations that 
might divert the soul from its high 
quest. And one of the pressing needs of 
life is the cultivation of our own spir- 
itual life. This is pre-eminently where 
prayer comes in. As we have already 
admitted, forms of prayer are good so 
long as prayer does not become a form. 
Public prayer is important: private is 
vital. If it does not appear too pious 
an observation, the time we spend talk- 
ing about God and that devoted to talk- 
ing with God are out of all proportion. 


It must be admitted that in a church 
of any size, with its numerous organi- 
zations and activities, its boards and 
committees, its stated and extra gath- 
erings, and the many public appearances 
which the modern minister is expected 
to make before all kinds of service clubs, 
literary groups, philanthropic and social 
agencies, time and strength are often 
frittered away. He has no opportunity 
to turn his soul to the solitudes, climb 
the slopes as did Moses, the leader, and 
commune with God. Is it surprising 
that his face does not shine, that his 
soul’s radiance is often dimmed, that he 
is devoid of the prophetic note and the 
power of spiritual leadership? It is poor 
satisfaction to admit that we are in the 
grip of circumstances. It is vain to take 
refuge in excuses. We know—and none 
knows better—that these things ought 
not to be, and that they need not be. 
We may rail at annoying interruptions, 
at the unbroken round of duties, at the 
time-wasting incursions made upon our 
morning hours. What does that avail? 
The facts are there, and they are stub- 
born things. As Cassius protested to 
his friend, “The fault, dear Brutus, is 
not in our stars, but in ourselves that 
we are underlings.” 


Let us cease taking refuge in alibis, 
and look at the position squarely. Bank- 
ruptcy awaits the man who will not 
check up on himself and live within his 
means. Moral and spiritual deteriora- 
tion or, at least, incompetency is just 
as inevitable if we do not make time, 
and then take time, to replenish our bal- 
ance. But the man who will rigorously 
set apart fifteen or thirty minutes eve- 
ry day for the cultivation of his inner 
life will find that one week of it will 
make a difference to the whole of his 
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NATIONAL HOUSING ACT 
LOANS FOR CHURCHES 


According to a release received 
from Rev. E. M. Conover, Director 
of the Indenominational Bureau of 
Architecture, the Federal govern- 
ment will include churches in the 
benefits of the National Housing 
Act No. 479. This act provides 
that money for modernization of 
buildings, in amounts from $200.00 
to $2,000.00 may be borrowed from 
local banks at five per cent inter- 
est, principal to be retired through 
a systematic monthly payment 
plan. 

In order to help the local bank 
the government will, when neces- 
sary, loan it money on advan- 
tageous terms and also agrees to 
insure the loan up to twenty per 
cent of its face value. The pur- 
pose of the Act is twofold, viz: 
first to give the necessary modern- 
ization which many buildings re- 
quire and secondly to provide 
local employment. 

Churches which wish to paint, 
decorate, construct rooms for re- 
ligious education, put in heating 
plants, add new roof or make other 
changes in line with this program 
are entitled to the privileges of the 
loan. 

The method of procedure is to 
first authorize the expenditure 
and then approach a local bank 
asking for the loan. The bank 
shall, itself, determine the merit 
of the demand and accept or deny 
the risk. If it accepts it proper 
notes are signed. The church 
then employs its own labor or 
makes arrangement with the con- 
tractor as may be desirable. There 
are many churches which can use 
to an advantage such loans right 
now. Their buildings need to be 
put in condition for the hard win- 
ter months. This plan offers an 
opportunity for financing such im- 
provements on most _ favorable 
terms. 











thinking, working, and contact with his 
fellows. 

All this, of course, applies to what we 
have adduced concerning the physical 
and mental. Time spent in keeping our 
armor in good repair, in sharpening our 
weapons, in increasing our strength and 
skill in using them, is not time wasted. 
It will make for better work and greater 
efficiency. The hours remaining in the 
week, after these deductions have duly 
been made, will yield bigger results. And 
it is results, in the best sense of that 
term, for which the Christian church 
must work as never before. 


Dost thou love life, then do not squan- 
der time, for that is the stuff life is 
made of.—Benjamin Franklin. 


The lilies of the field, whose bloom is 
brief :— y 
We are as they; 
Like them we fade away, 
As doth a leaf. 
—Christina G. Rossetti. 


NEW STEREOPTICON LECTURE 
ON THE BIBLE 


A new illustrated lecture on the Bible, 
“The Book Goes Forth,’ has recently 
been made available by the American 
Bible Society through the offices of its 
various home agencies as well as through 
the lantern slide depositories of a num- 
ber of the major denominations. This 
lecture, of forty-seven beautifully col- 
ored slides, after an introduction show- 
ing different groups reading the Bible 
under widely varying circumstances, tells 
how “the Book goes forth” from centers 
in the United States, Latin America, 
the Near East, and the Far East. 

The daily round of four typical col- 
porteurs, one in Egypt, one in China, 
one in a metropolitan city, and the 
fourth in southwestern United States is 
pictured in detail illustrating the pa- 
tience, the ingenuity, the rebuffs, and 
the successes of these faithful servants 
of the missionary enterprise. After re- 
ferring to the Society’s service to the 
Blind the lecture concludes with a series 
of unusual slides suggesting the signifi- 
cance of the Bible for persons of all 
ages in every land. 

This illustrated lecture, for which no 
rental charge is made, is appropriate 
for any service aiming at an exaltation 
of the Bible and is especially appropri- 
ate in a series of Sunday evening or 
mid-week services to various phases of 
the Bible and its use. 





CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK 


Many church schools observe Chil- 
dren’s Book Week annually in Novem- 
ber. The sixteenth national observance 
of the Week will be held from November 
11th to 17th this year. “Knowledge and 
Adventure—Through Reading” will be 
the theme of book talks and exhibits in 
public libraries, schools and bookshops 
during the Week. Speakers at parents’ 
meetings and at children’s meetings will 
emphasize the fact that whatever hobby 
horse a child chooses to ride, whatever 
trail of information he wants to pursue 
—books are altogether essential and de- 
lightful companions along the way. 


A new poster in color is available from 
the Book Week headquarters office, the 
National Association of Book Publishers, 
347 Fifth Avenue, New York, also a 
booklet of program suggestions. These 
will be sent on receipt of a twenty-five 
cent fee. 





NEW MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES 
The September issue of Church Man- 


‘agement contained an advertisement of 


the Clint W. Lee Company, Seattle, 
Washington, offering a new line of mar- 
riage certificates to ministers. The 
editor has been the recipient of several 
of the certificates. They do strike a 
high water mark in quality in an amaz- 
ing way. A dollar certificate in gen- 
uine leather binding is one of the best 
features we have seen. Readers might 


do much worse than to take advantage 
of the offer in the advertisement in the 
September issue. It offers three certifi- 
cates, one a 25c certificate, one a 50c one 
and one of the white leather ones which 
retail for a dollar for but $1.00 for the 
three. 
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What can Preachers do about Religious 


Edueation? 


By Henry Edward Tralle, Editorial Adviser to Church Management 


manized, then officialized, and 

now it needs to be pastorized! 

The preachers need to behold in 
vision the appalling educational desti- 
tution of our church constituencies, and 
to hear the Macedonian call for pastoral 
assistance. 

Not that we should want the laymen 
to do any less than they have been do- 
ing. It has been recorded to their ever- 
lasting credit that they started and de- 
veloped the Sunday-school movement, 
without very much assistance from the 
ordained church leaders, and even in 
the face of ministerial opposition. Nor 
should we want the officials of the va- 
rious denominational and interdenomi- 
national agencies to be less active in 
the promotion of religious education. 
They have helped to bring religious ed- 
ucation to new levels of effectiveness. 
But are we not ready for a new phase 
of progress in religious education? Do 
not reduced budgets and the diminution 
of organized promotion constitute a 
challenge to ministers to assume their 
rightful positions of leadership in the 
Christian training of children and youth 
and adults? 

What can preachers do about religious 
education, more than they have been 
doing? First of all, they can support 
more fully and intelligently the various 
existing agencies of religious education, 
in person and through their parishion- 
ers. They can increase attendances at 
conferences and conventions, they can 
help to provide monetary organizational 
support, and they can stimulate admin- 
istrative effectiveness. 

The pastor, who, through ignorance 
or laziness or indifference, fails to ap- 
preciate the value of the denominational 
and interdenominational agencies of re- 
ligious education, and who fails to uti- 
lize their advantages for himself and his 
people, is only an average apple in a 
barrel of ordinary ecclesiastics. No one 
could think of giving these agencies, it 
will be readily admitted, a one-hundred- 
per-cent scoring, either on the basis of 
their organizational set-up or their ad- 
ministrative efficiency, but, at the same 
time, it must be recognized that they 
have brought our churches far along 
the road to educational recovery. 


R ‘manizea,” education was first lay- 


Promotion in Denominational 
Gatherings 


A second way in which ministers may 
promote religious education is to see to 
it that the subject is given a greater 
degree of prominence in the programs 
of the denominational conventions and 
conferences, local, state, and national. 
Religious education is altogether ig- 
nored in some of these gatherings, and, 
in others, is given an inconspicuous 
place. Some years ago I made a trip 
of five hundred miles, at the expense 
of my denomination, to speak for thirty 
minutes in one of our state conventions 
on a phase of religious education. When 


I arrived at the convention I found my- 
self in the midst of an acrimonious 
theological debate. After a while, I 
was introduced to speak, forty minutes 
behind the scheduled time for my ad- 
dress, with my thirty minutes reduced 
to twenty minutes. It was twenty min- 
utes of embarrassment and vain en- 
deavor. Nobody was in a mood to be 
“educated” or to consider educating any- 
body else. 

To make matters worse, some of the 
leaders retired from the room, before 
I began to speak, for a caucus-discus- 
sion in preparation for a renewal of 
theological hostilities at the conclusion 
of my period of interruption. I have 
since wished that I had had the wis- 
dom and the courage to refuse to speak 
at all on this occasion, because my 
speaking was, of course, an utterly fu- 
tile effort under the circumstances. I 
have no reason to think that personality 
entered into the situation so far as I 
was affected by it. It was simply that 
the ministers present were more inter- 
ested in straightening out, or in “lay- 
ing out,” one another theologically than 
they were in hearing anybody discuss 
the basic doctrines of Christian educa- 
tion. 

I do not think that I can recall any 
other time when this experience was 
exactly duplicated, but I do recall many 
state and national conventions where re- 
ligious education had no reasonably ad- 
equate hearing. Missions and budgets 
and boards and ministerial relief and 
orphanages were seriously considered, but 
not the fundamental business of build- 
ing life. 

Sometimes, the convention seemed to 
be in effect a nervous effort to keep an 
organization going. But why, one may 
well ask, keep the wheels of the denom- 
inational machinery turning at all un- 
less the concern is turning out a satis- 
factory supply of Christianized, social- 
ized, vitalized, educationalized personal- 
ities? It would seem to be tragic folly 
to regard a machine as being of more 
importance than that for which it exists. 


Preparation for Leadership 


If ministers, however, are to assume 
a more aggressive leadership in religious 
education, they must make themselves 
competent for such leadership. This is 
the third thing they can do about re- 
ligious education. They must become 
educationally minded and_ technically 
prepared. 

Some of our colleges and seminaries 
and divinity schools are providing for 
ministers a measure of special training 
in religious education, but, at best, they 
have made only a good beginning in the 
meeting of a long-neglected need in min- 
isterial training. 

The minister who would be competent 
to lead in the educational activities of 
his own local church, to say nothing of 
a wider reach of influence, must not 


only avail himself of what the schools 
have to offer in courses of study in re- 
ligious education, but must become a 
progressive, thoughtful reader of educa- 
tional literature. Twenty-five books 
will do the trick, for a start. He will 
need also to seek frequent contacts with 
representative educators, for the sake of 
gaining information and inspiration. He 
will do well, moreover, to arrange to 
make some first-hand studies of ad- 
vanced experiments in religious educa- 
tion. He may. even go so far as to en- 
gage in a bit of adventurous experi- 
mentation on his own account. No 
minister can be a leader anywhere in 
religious education, as all must agree, 
unless he is educationally and _ spirit- 
ually competent, for, if the blind preach- 
er undertakes to lead the blind teacher, 
both will fall into the ditch of futile 
formalism. 


Education in the Local Church 


A fourth obligation of the minister 
in connection with religious education 
is to continually and progressively im- 
prove the quality of the educational 
work that is done in his own local 
church. He may be pessimistic about 
any improvement in the various edu- 
cational agencies, and about any reform 
in his denominational conventions, or he 
may be too modest to undertake to 
bring these about, but, at least, if he is 
at all educationally competent, he can 
be a real leader in the educational ac- 
tivities of his own particular local con- 
gregation. 

Such leadership must be tactfully and 
gradually achieved, in any case, and it 
may be with great difficulty, particular- 
ly if there is in the church a tradition 
that sets the Sunday school apart as 
an entity in itself, to be autocratically 
controlled by a layman or a lay woman, 
with a hands-off policy on the part of 
the pastor. If such be the unfortunate 
situation, it constitutes the strongest pos- 
sible challenge to the pastor to effect a 
change that will result in the Sunday 
school becoming in fact a church school 
with a reasonable measure of pastoral 
control. 

The educationally minded pastor will 
undertake to unify, or, it may be, even 
to integrate, all the educational activi- 
ties of all the groups within his church, 
so that the whole will be recognized as a 
school, and will be conducted as an ed- 
ucational enterprise. He will do this 
democratically, of course, and not auto- 
cratically, but his will be the initiative, 
and the energizing force, as he works 
in submission to and under the direc- 
tion of the Source of Spiritual Supply. 

The trained pastor can bring it about 
that all those who engage in any phase 
of the educational work of the church 
shall be informed in the materials and 
trained in the techniques of a vital 
Christian education, ever studying to 
show themselves approved unto God in 
knowledge and skill as workmen that 
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need never be ashamed, because they 
attend local and community training 
classes, because they participate in ed- 
ucational conventions and conferences, 
because they help one another in con- 
ference-discussions with their mutual 
problems, because they are constant 
readers of books and journals that em- 
body the experiences of the most suc- 
cessful religious educators. 


It is well known among the in- 
formed that religious education has 
made far more progress, during the last 
fifteen years, both in theory and in prac- 
tice, than has public-school education 
during the same period. It is also well 
known that the notable findings of re- 
ligious education have not yet become 
effective in the great majority of the 
churches. And who but the pastor can 
pass these findings on to the workers in 
the local church in such a way as to 
make them effective there? 

The pastor can know what kind of 
teaching is being done in his church 
school, and he can see that it becomes 
increasingly more effective. He cannot 
be satisfied with mere factual instruc- 
tion, or with rote memory work, or with 
talk-fest discussion, or with abstract lec- 
turing, or with juggling of stereotyped 
phrases, or with prosy Herbatian prod- 
dings, of with tiresome repetition of dog- 
matic statements of theological truth. 


The pastor can lend encouragement to 
the teachers and the executives of his 
church school, through personal words 
of appreciation, through public com- 
mendation of their work, through im- 
pressive inaugural services, and through 
an annual dinner given in their honor. 
These workers, as is well known, usu- 
ally receive no money for their work 
in the church. They ought to have 
some kind of pay. The least that can 
be rightfully given them is a measure 
of praiseful recognition. The account of 
cordial, sincere expression of apprecia- 
tion has not yet been overdrawn at any 
church bank. A larger proportion of 
the frozen assets of Christian appreci- 
ation ought to be put into circulation. 


Even though the pastor may have as- 
sociated with him a salaried director of 
religious education, he is not relieved of 
educational leadership. He will need, 
not only to support his associate, and 
to give him a comparatively free hand, 
but will need to be in frequent confer- 
ence with him, to assist him with en- 
couragement and suggestion and inspi- 
ration, and will need to sit with him 
occasionally in conference with the 
workers. 

If the church is not in a position to 
employ a director of religious educa- 
tion, then the minister must add to his 
pulpit and pastoral duties the functions 
of full educational leadership, though 
he may not nominally displace a lay- 
man-superintendent or any other official 
of the church school. 


Building For Religious Education 


Then there is the common sense about 
building and equipment for religious ed- 
ucation that ought to become a matter 
of concern to the conscientious pastor. 
Many churches have, in recent years, 
availed themselves of the sum of wis- 
dom in improving their facilities for re- 
ligious education, but numerous others 
still are lacking in any adequate pro- 
vision for their educational activities. 

Indeed, it is still true that a surpris- 
ingly large proportion of church build- 
ings consist of a single room for all 
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A Year’s Sermon Topics 


(Topics of sermons preached by the Rev. Gordon 
W. Mattice, Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Rochester, N. Y.) 


The Church Looks Ahead (presentation 
of year’s program for the church). 

Partners Wanted: Rally Day. 

“He Would Not Drink of the Cup’— 
Communion Sunday. 

With Christ Around the World—Missions 
Sunday. 

Fall series on the Ten Commandments 
based on the thought of Recovery. 

The Recovery of God. 

The Recovery of My Tongue. 

The Recovery of the Spirit. 

The Recovery of Father and 

Mother. 
5. The Recovery of Human Life. 
6. The Recovery of Ideals Concerning 

Property. 

7. The Recovery of Jesus Christ. 

In Praise of the Puritans—Thanksgiving 
Sunday. 

The Vision of Isaiah—And Ours—Com- 
munion Sunday. 

How Shall we Think of the Second Com- 
ing of Christ?—Pre-Advent. 

What Really Happened at Bethlehem. 

When Christmas came to Roaring Camp. 

A Creed for the New Year. 

A Life of Prayer in a World of Science— 
Week of Prayer. 

Making America Christian — National 
Mission Sunday. 

Finding Reality in Religion. 

A Minister Challenges His Young People 
—Young People’s Day. 

The Challenge of the Chalice—Com- 
munion Sunday. 


mw De 





the activities of the church, and that 
room lacking in any architectural beauty 
or ecclesiastical significance, either in 
its interior or exterior. A one-room 
church building is as much out of date 
as an ox cart, and a two-room church 
building is as much out of date as is a 
horse and buggy, even if one of these 
rooms is surrounded by “stalls” down- 
stairs and upstairs. They are still using 
horses and buggies in some of the re- 
moter sections of America, it must be 
admitted, but that would seem to be 
no reason why any pastor, even of a 
small church, should be satisfied with 
a horse-and-buggy situation for the 
church’s educational work. 

A church may not need a million- 
dollar building with a hundred rooms 
for Christian education, as a few of the 
larger churches have, but it would seem 
that the pastor of even a small rural 
church could find a way to persuade his 
parishioners to provide at least two or 
three thousand dollars worth of rooms, 
in order to secure some fair degree of 
separation of group from group, so that 
the “Bible school” might cease to be a 
“babel school”! 

An educationally minded pastor, more- 
over, will not only insist on rooms of 
standard schoolhouse construction, but 
also will demand’ some degree of com- 
fort and attractiveness in these rooms, 
because he recognizes teaching values in 
“the quiet of deep carpeting” and the 
“seclusion of soft draperies,” as one of 





The Challenge of Lent. 

No Moth, Rust, or Thieves—Every Mem- 
ber Canvass Sunday. 

An Old Testament Scene Comes to Life 
Again—Every Member Canvass Service. 

The Vision Splendid. 

How’s Your Appetite? 

The Blunder of the Builders. 

The Ever Emerging Jesus—Palm Sunday. 

Easter—A Mock Funeral. 

Has Spring Come to your Soul? 

The Holy Spirit. 

God and My Garden. 

Mothers—Yesterday, Today, 
morrow—Mother’s Day . 

The Gospel in a Grumble. 

What is True Patriotism? Was Jesus a 
Patriot?—Memorial Sunday. 

Power in the Upper Room—Communion 
Sunday. 

The Eagle’s Nest. 

Some Lessons from Flowers. 

Finding God in the Shadows. 

Jeremiah—the Prophet who Buried His 
Clothes. 

Esther—the beautiful Jewish Queen who 
saved her Nation. 

Luke—the beloved Physician and writer. 

Lydia—the business woman who got her 
heart opened. 

The Minister’s Benediction. (Last sermon 
before vacation period.) 


and To- 


The editor will be glad to have other 
readers submit lists of sermon subjects 
as used by them. 


our hotel owners puts it. He knows that 
there is an appealing charm in artistic 
furniture, attractive furnishings, and re- 
ligious pictures, and that these consti- 
tute an important part of the matter 
and the method of a vital religious ed- 
ucation. 

Suitable material provision for a pro- 
gram of vital religious education in a 
Christian church is always a result of 
a period of specialized teaching that cen- 
ters in the pedagogic significance of 
physical conditions that reinforce the 
work of the church school, and it is the 
pastor usually who must lead in this ed- 
ucational preparation. 





SECRET PRAYER 


I come alone, dear Christ. 
Though tossed about 

By Euraquilo’s raging might, 

I ask for strength 

To hold aloft the sail of faith. 
My craft is frail 

But thou art strong. 

O heal me now, 

Thy word is peace; 

Thy love divine 

Is tender solace 

To my soul. 

The morning star 

Rejoices with me, 

In the silence . 

Of thy eternal power. 

—George L. Lee. 
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Doubt Diversified with Love 


By George A. Buttrick, Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City 


Then said Thomas, which is called 
Didymus, unto his fellow disciples, Let 
us also go, that we may die with Him. 
John 11: 16. 


ESUS seen through the eyes of a 
J skeptic, for it was a skeptic who 

said it when the faith of the sure 
men failed, and when their courage 
flagged, the unbeliever rallied them and 
Thomas, dour and melancholy and skep- 
tic to the end, said, “Let us also go 
and die with Him.” 

We know little about him. That name 
Didymus means simply “the twin.’ His 
home, his work, his call to the cause 
of Christ are all hidden, but of his 
skepticism we are left in no doubt. 
Every time in which he appears in this 
drama he has his misgivings. When 
Jesus says, “Whither I go ye know, and 
the way ye know,” Thomas says, “Lord, 
we know not whither thou goest, and 
how can we know the way?” And when 
after the rising from the tomb the dis- 
ciples were singing the Te Deum Thom- 
as refused to believe in it: he said the 
disciples were dreaming, deluded, or 
worse. “Except I shall see in His hands 
the prints of the nails . . . I will not 
believe.” And here when Jesus proposed 
to go to Judea where His foes long had 
plotted against Him, Thomas said with 
customary pessimism, “Oh well, that’s 
the end,” and then added with custom- 
ary loyalty, “But let us go and die with 
Him.” Always with his touch of sad- 
ness! Stubbornly doubting, he is gloom- 
ily sure that any good is too good to be 
true. Stubbornly loving and brave, he 
will follow a Master uncrowned and 
disrobed—and crucified. Perhaps it is 
a matter of temperament, perhaps 
doubts rise in the grain of the nature 
rather than in the puzzlement of the 
mind, I do not know. But John, I 
think, drank in a quiet faith with his 
mother’s milk; and Peter could “cleave 
always to the sunnier side;” while 
Thomas, dour like the grey wastes of 
ocean, could not believe yet would not 
betray. 

The Church has called the doubter a 
wicked man, but Jesus made him an 
apostle. Have we reckoned with that 
fact? Roman Catholicism excommuni- 
cates the skeptic. Presbyterianism, too, 
if some could have their way! They 
tried a few years ago to read some of us 
out of the denomination. We would 
have been ready to go. It would have 
been our comfort that if we could not 
be Presbyterians we could still try to 


*A Northfield Pulpit Contribution. 


be Christians. Thomas, obstinately dis- 
believing, was chosen by Jesus as one 
of the twelve “that they might be with 
him.” Splendid! Though how he kept 
Thomas and Peter for three years in 
one company is a mystery—the mystery 
of his understanding and winsomeness 
and power! 

Candor of mind always appealed to 
Jesus, but captiousness he punctured. 
Some men in their doubt (so-called) are 
seeking not verity but an argument. 
One of them in pride of mind asked, 
“What is better than seeking truth?” 
“Why, finding it, of course!” came the 
obvious and merited reply. Some skep- 
tics would be disappointed if they found 
truth. They would be out of a job, 
they could no longer parade a mental 
smartness. Jesus pricked that pretense 
as though it were a bag—which it is! 
Men, like money, can suffer from in- 
flation. But honest doubt always 
claimed Christ. If a man desired God 
but could not find God, he would stay 
up all night with that man (as, in fact, 
he did stay with Nicodemus) until truth 
like the dawn wind came to cool his 
fevered mind. 


Cause for Doubt 


There is cause enough for doubt. 
“Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” 
and hope has long been deferred. While 
man struggles to subdue nature epidem- 
ics fall like a blight and disasters black- 
en the earth. While man struggles to 
subdue himself graft lays its curse and 
wars their desolation. A. C. Benson in 
one of his letters tells how in a school 
chapel he heard a preacher quote the 
Rubaiyat in Edward Fitzgerald’s trans- 
lation—quote it to refute its pessimism, 
and how the loveliness of the poetry 
held him while the preacher’s refutation 
was scarcely heeded. Probably it was 
not alone its loveliness that won him, 
but its seeming truth: 


Think, in this battered Caravanserai 
Whose Doorways are alternate Night 
and Day, 
How Sultan after Sultan with his 
Pomp 
Abode his Hour or two and went his 
way. 


I sometimes think that never blows 
so red 
The Rose as where some _ buried 
Caesar bled; 
That every Hyacinth the Garden 
wears 
Dropt in its Lap from some once 
lovely Head. 


Thomas felt this appalling futility of 
life. He doubted God. He doubted 
Christ: he feared he might be one more 
man making one more guess. He doubt- 
ed immortality. He suspected this might 
prove to be the worst of all possible 
worlds. 

There is an intelligent answer to this 
skepticism, and doubtless Jesus gave it 
in many a quiet conversation. It,.is as 
rational to believe the Universe is pur- 
poseful as that it is happenstance, as 
rational to believe it is alive as that it 
is only dust. There is as much ground 
for believing that a scheme-of-things 
that issues in personality is itself in 
some true sense Personal as for believ- 
ing that we are but midgets bred in a 
cosmic marsh. It staggers me that the 
modern secularist should dismiss Chris- 
tianity as though it were intellectually 
negligible. Most ministers I know are 
as mentally capable and as mentally 
honest as the “rationalist.” And as for 
Jesus himself, he coveted no refuge but 
the wide heaven of truth, the cocksure 
skeptic of today would have small chance 
with him whose mind flashed like a 
thousand rapiers of light. 

But the story goes to show that no 
man can wait for a final answer to his 
doubts. Lazarus, the friend of Jesus, 
had died; and Mary and Martha, sisters 
of Lazarus, were in sorrow; and Jesus 
must go to them in their Judean home 
even though there his foes were plotting 
his death. And, such is the demand of 
life, Thomas must then and there de- 
cide whether he will go with Jesus or 
desert him. We cannot wait for final 
answers; life goes on! We must all of 
us live “as if’—as if the Universe were 
nonsense, or as if it were Cold Law, or 
as if it were a Father’s heart! 

This requirement is levied on every 
realm of life. The scientist does not 
know if gravitation will persist, or if 
the conservation of energy will hold, or 
what is the inmost nature of electricity, 
or even whether there is an encompass- 
ing ether; he must experiment “as if.” 
People who marry must marry “as if” 
marriage would surely prove all that ra- 
diant love has promised. Marriage as 
a problem is quite insoluble but mar- 
riage as an adventure can be the mated 
fulfillment of life. Trial marriages seem 
to me somewhat cowardly, as though 
two people had said to each other, “We 
resolve at the start to spare ourselves 
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any ultimate venture, any risk or hard- 
ship.” In the following of Christ also, 
while doubts throng and answers tarry, 
decisions must be made. Browning has 
said justly that when all arguments are 
ended the main question abides and is 
a question not for the mind but for the 
emotions and the will: 
“Like you this Christianity or not? 
It may be false, but will you wish it 
true? 
Has it your vote to be so if it can?” 
Yes, it is a question of the deep wish, 
and a question of the vote—the vote 
of a man’s deeds. Skepticisms are not 
resolved, and there is so much we can- 
not understand; but (in the words of a 
modern novel) “the sun also rises.” Life 
goes on! We must act for Christ or 
against him, for to default is to forsake. 
If Thomas does not go with Jesus to 
Judea, he deserts him. And Thomas was 
probably glad (if in his somber soul he 
yet kmew gladness) to meet the risk. 
“Our interest’s on the dangerous edge 
of things.” And if there were no grand 
gamble in religion, we would probably 
make one! “Religion,” says Donald 
Hankey, “is betting your life there is 
a God.” The Christian religion is bet- 
ting your life there is a Christlike God. 


“Let Us Go Also With Him” 


Then by what compulsion did this 
skeptic learn to say to his fellow dis- 
ciples—he the doubter, they the believ- 
ers—“Let us go also that we may die 
with him”? Not by any new-found be- 
lief of the mind. He was sure that if 
Jesus went to Judea “this Christianity” 
was done. Jesus would be killed, those 
who went with him would be killed; 
and that would be the end of it. We 
can even imagine him saying: “And the 
sooner it’s ended, the sooner it’s mended 
—if it’s ever mended!” No, he was 
skeptic still. But he said, “Let us die 
with Him,” when he might have said 
with the Rubaiyat: 

Another and another Cup to drown 
The Memory of this Impertinence. 

Why? Because of Christ! The com- 
passion of it—that he must go to light- 
en a darkened home! The courage of 
it—that quietly, with no waving of ban- 
ners or blowing of trumpets or touch of 
shoulder to shoulder in the clash and 
excitement of battle, he should journey 
to his death. And the faith of it! 
Thomas could not share the faith, but 
he reckoned it noble. He heard Jesus 
state the faith: “Are there not twelve 
hours in the day? If any man walk in 
the day, he stumbleth not, for he seeth 
the light of this world.” As if to Say, 
“There is a will! Every man under that 
will has his working-term. He can work 
steadily, he shall be kept; the sun shall 
shine while the day endures!” “But if 
a man walk in the night’—if he tries 
to stretch his working-term beyond the 
limits of the will—“he stumbleth, be- 
cause there is no light in him.” No, 
Thomas could not share the faith, but 
it made the somber jewel of his soul 
flash with hidden fires. “Marvellous!” 
he said to himself, “marvellous that a 
man can be so sure of God that he can 
walk into the land of death confident 
that death shall not come before God’s 
ordaining; and can say, ‘Are there not 
twelve hours in the day?’ Wonderful 
to behold!” Thus it came to pass that 
Thomas the skeptic said to the others: 
“Let us also go, that we may die with 
Him.” 

It is the wisdom of Christianity that 
it builds not on creeds (which often of- 
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Every Fifth Sunday is Dollar Day 


By O. Afton Linger 


UR church is in the midst of a 
O community that is neither subur- 

ban nor rural. It is about a good 

city square from Eighteenth Street 
Road, nine miles south of the heart of 
Louisville, Kentucky. The parish consists 
of ten or twelve square miles. A great 
number of unchurched people of Protest- 
ant Evangelical faith is scattered 
throughout this territory. Many of them 
would worship with us if we had ade- 
quate Sunday school rooms for we found, 
by a recent religious census, that there 
were prospective members for our school 
numbering seven hundred. 

The average attendance of our Sunday 
school is around two hundred, but we 
have felt for a long time that our num- 
bers could be more than doubled if we 
had rooms to take care of our present 
classes and to organize new ones. But 
how to make a start, when the chariot 
wheels were already dragging so hard, 
was the problem. The other expenses of 
the church were barely being met. 

In February we decided to launch a 
Sunday School Building Fund that would 
not take the nature of a drive in any 
sense of the word. We adopted the fol- 
lowing plan: Each fifth Sunday was to 
be designated “Dollar Day.” We gave to 
each member or friend who would take 
one a special envelope upon-the front of 
which appeared an effect that resembled 
a “greenback” with appropriate wording 
and a blank for the name of the church 
and the date upon which the envelope 
was to be returned. On the reverse side 
appeared an appeal, a blank for the 
name of the donor, a slot in which to in- 
sert coins, and a brief Scripture quota- 


tion. We gave out the envelopes during 
the opening exercises of our Sunday 
school one morning in February and 
asked each one to have at least a dollar 
in his envelope and as much more as 
possible by the next fifth Sunday. 


On April 29, after having given ample 
publicity week by week in our church 
calendar, before the entire school, and 
in the individual classes, we observed our 
first “Dollar Day.” In addition to the 
envelopes returned there were special 
contributions from various organizations. 
The Sunday school offering for that day 
was also given to the Fund. As we re- 
ceived the envelopes that were turned in 
we gave out new envelopes with the 
name of the church and the date of the 
next “Dollar Day” stamped upon them. 
A replica of our church which had been 
used in a Christmas entertainment was 
pressed into service and used as a re- 
ceptacle. By cutting a slot in the roof 
and putting our offerings “into the 
church” we felt that the venture would 
be strengthened and made more wor- 
shipful. A high spiritual tide prevailed 
and we felt that this service was a gen- 
uine tonic to our church. At last we 
were on the way toward our Sunday 
school rooms. 

The total offerings for that day 
amounted to around $200.00. Instead of 
hindering our regular offerings we felt 
that it stimulated them. We are look- 
ing forward to a greater day on the fifth 
Sunday in July for a large number of 
our people had little income for the first 
period, as market gardening is the work 
of a great many of our members. 





fend, and which for any Thomas are 
hard to accept) nor on an ethic (which 
is finer than other ethics only in de- 
gree), but on the one Soul compact of 
courage, faith and love; and on our soul 
which in its deepest movements inev- 
itably goes out to him. In his “A Death 
in the Desert” Browning shows the 
Apostle John in his death-sleep. How 
could they arouse him? If only they 
could arouse him, 

He is not so far gone but he might 

speak. 

They tried wine with no avail. 

They bathed his head with cold 

water, but to no purpose. They 

chafed his hands, but he did not 


stir. 

Then the Boy sprang up from knees, 
and ran, ‘i 

Stung by the splendor of a sudden 
thought. 


What thought? That they might 
rouse him by reading to him the 
words of Jesus. So they read: “I 
am the Resurection and the Life.” 
Whereat he opened his eyes wide 
at once, 
And sat up of himself, and looked 
at us. 
Jesus himself was John’s creed. Jesus 
himself on the Cross, not any intellec- 
tual argument, won from the Roman 
centurion the confession: “Truly this 
man was the Son of God.” Jesus him- 
self overcame the melancholy doubts of 


Thomas: “Let us die with Him!” And 
Thomas learned the truth of what Jesus 
had said: “I am the way, the verity, 
and the life.” 

“The Sun also rises!” Life goes on, 
and we must live it even though doubts 
throng and answers tarry. The question, 
fortunately for our harried minds, goes 
below the mind to the springs of love 
and the courage of the will: 

What think ye of Christ, friend, 
when all’s said and done? 
Like you this Christianity or not? 
It may be false, but will you wish 

it true? 
Has it your vote to be so if it can? 

Some of us, as we grow older, are less 
troubled by doubts. We had them when 
young. I had them in so bad a case 
that I forsook the church (my own fa- 
ther being the minister) and he was 
wise enough to let me go. I agonize 
with young people going through that 
maelstrom, but I would worry over them 
more if they were not inwardly com- 
pelled to go. That father was pro- 
foundly wise who, asked how his col- 
lege son was getting on, answered: “Oh, 
splendidly. He’s an atheist now.” But 
as the years pass the doubts grow paler. 
Not because we have found an intellec- 
tual answer (though, doubtless, the mind 
itself is more enlightened), but because 
life goes on; because we have been 
compelled to choose; and because, choos- 
ing Christ, we have dimly found in the 
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living that he himself is “the Way and 
the Truth.” It is better to tell the truth 
than to deal in lies, it is better to be a 
neighbor than a spy, and the life of 
Jesus is passing splendid, and the death 
of Jesus is cruel in its loveliness and 
most heartbreakingly grand. These facts 
remain. Then we follow. Because we 
can not but follow one in such compas- 
sion, and such courage, and such love, 
and such faith we follow. And if we 
follow, at the end of the road we shall 
be like Thomas. Thomas, dour and 
skeptic and chosen to be an apostle who 
at the end of the road knelt down and 
confessed in full adoration of the soul, 
“My Lord and my God!” 


DEDICATION OF PRIVATE COM- 
MUNION SERVICE 


This service of dedication was used 
in the First Presbyterian Church of 
Marysville, Ohio. The pastor, John Al- 
vin Stuart, is its author. 


IN DEDICATION OF THE PRIVATE 
COMMUNION SERVICE 


Beloved in Christ: Forasmuch as God 
has put into our hearts the desire, to 
remember Him who died that we might 
live, and has ordained that men estab- 
lish suitable means to this end, it is fit- 
ting that we should now dedicate to 
Him this private Communion Service 
and set it apart for the holy use for 
which it is designed. 


Litany 


To the glory of God, author of all good- 
ness and beauty, infinite, eternal and 
unchangeable: 


WE DEDICATE THIS SERVICE. 


In faith of our Lord Jesus Christ who 
has inspired men to consecrate their 
lives to Him, and has said, “This do in 
Remembrance of Me”: 


WE DEDICATE THIS SERVICE. 
Moved by the Holy Spirit, our guide in 
the worship of God and our helper in 
the understanding of truth and beauty: 

WE DEDICATE THIS SERVICE. 

To kindle the flame of devotion, that the 
people of God who are hindered from 
corporate communion, might have the 
full benefit of His great sacrifice: 

WE DEDICATE THIS SERVICE. 
That the hearts of all believers might 
know the joy of forgiven sin, and feast 
their souls on the bread of life: 

WE DEDICATE THIS SERVICE. 

To comfort the sorrowful and cheer the 
faint, to bring purity and peace into 
human hearts, and direct us in our 
search for eternal life: 

WE HUMBLY DEDICATE THIS 

SERVICE TO GOD. 
PRAYER OF DEDICATION 


There are many persons who think 
Sunday is a sponge with which to wipe 
out the sins of the week—H. W. 


* ak * 
How many threadbare souls are to be 


found under silken cloaks and gowns!— 
Thomas Brooks. 
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The First War 


A Visual Sermonette for Armistice Sunday 
By Arnold Carl Westphal 


Preparation 


1. Make object with five strips of 
cardboard, and print the word HATED 
on it as shown in Fig. 1. 


2. Just back of the letter A, attach 
with a paper fastener, another shorter 
piece of cardboard, and complete the 
lettering so it spells PEACE, when in 
the form of a CROSS. Fig. 3. 

3. If you use white card, paint or 
mark with crayon, the colors, red and 
blue, to give it a patriotic tone. 


A War of Brothers 


In most wars, nations fight. That is, 
the people who fight are strangers to 
each other, and oftentimes are from 
another country, but in the FIRST 
WAR, the soldiers were brothers. They 
were the sons of Adam and Eve, and 
their names were CAIN and ABEL. 


Why the War Started 


(Hold up the object as in Fig. 1.) 
One brother HATED the other. Cain 
HATED Abel, because Abel believed in 





The Lesson 


Boys and girls, you have heard of the 
Great World War, the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War, the Civil War, the War of 
1812, and the War for Independence, 
but did you ever hear of the FIRST 
WAR? I will tell you about it later. 


Over in Philadelphia, about four 
blocks from Independence Hall, is a 
great Church, the Old Pine Street Pres- 
byterian Church. It is in the very heart 
of the city, yet there is a cemetery on 
either side of it, and in the cemetery 
lie the bodies of about 100 Hessian sol- 
diers, who were killed during the War 
for Independence. 


During that war, the seats of this 
church were used for fire wood, and the 
building was used for a hospital. In 
the basement of this historic Church is 
buried the body of its first pastor, George 
Duffield, just in front of the pulpit. In 
the cemetery next to the Church lies the 
body of the man who rang the Liberty 
Bell, which now stands cracked in Inde- 
pendence Hall. 


The First War a Religious War 


What does all this have to do with 
the FIRST WAR? Just this. Religion 
started the first war, and it will play a 
big part in the last war. 


In the first war, one-half the army 
was killed. 


In our modern wars, we use all kinds 
of weapons, such as muskets, machine 
guns, gas, aeroplanes, boats, cannons, 
etc. In the FIRST WAR only one 
weapon was used. It was a club. 


We have thousands of soldiers in our 
armies today, but in this FIRST WAR, 
there were only two soldiers. Most wars 
last for years, but this lasted only a 
couple of days. 


God and obeyed Him. 


The Sin of Adam and Eve 


When Adam and Eve sinned in the 
Garden, they sewed leaves together, to 
cover their naked bodies, but God told 
them to kill an animal and make a 
covering of skins for their bodies, as 
a sacrifice for their sins. They had given 
up their lives, so their lives were lost. 
Therefore another life must be taken 
to buy back the life they had lost. You 
know I could not buy a dollar for 99 
cents, so neither can I buy back a life 
for a bouquet of flowers. Ever since 
then, God has said, “without the shed- 
ding of blood, there is no remission of 
sins.” 


Cain and Abel were told to make sac- 
rifice for their sins. Abel offered the 
blood of an animal, but Cain did not. 
He offered flowers and fruit, so there 
was no blood shed. Because of this, 
God did not accept his offering. That 
made Cain angry at God, and jealous 
over his brother. Jealousy grows into 
HATRED. 

Murder 


When we HATE anybody, we have 
MURDER in our hearts. (1 John 3: 11- 
12, 15.) Cain carried a grudge against 
Abel, and one day, he stole up behind 
him and killed him, and his blood soaked 
in the ground. 


Poison Gas 


I said only one weapon was used. I 
am wrong, for another was used. It was 
POISON GAS, for HATRED is poison 
gas. Hatred will poison the heart of the 
one who hates, and it will kill the one 
who is hated. 


The Wages of Sin 


When Adam and Eve saw their son 
lying in a pool of blood, they must have 
thought of their own first sin, for God 
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had said, “If ye eat of the fruit of this 
tree, ye shall surely die.” When they 
saw their first DEATH, they came to 
know the meaning of the wages of Sin. 
(Change object to position of Fig. 2.) 

DEATH is not only the wages of SIN, 
but it is also the price of WAR. In this 
FIRST WAR, one-half of the army was 
killed. 

Let me suggest that instead of having 
HATRED in our hearts as Cain did, let 
us do like the Psalmist did. He said, 
“Thy Word have I hid in my heart, that 
I might not sin against thee.” 


How Shall We Have Peace? 


I said RELIGION had a lot to do with 
the first war, and it will have much to 
do with the LAST WAR. (Turn out the 
Cross piece, showing the word PEACE.) 

The only way we shall ever have 
PEACE is to let the PRINCE OF PEACE 
into our hearts, and into our land and 
governments. The Bible’ says, the 
government shall be upon His shoulders, 
for He shall be called Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, The Mighty God, The Everlasting 
Father, The Prince of Peace. 

If we would have PEACE, we cannot 
have HATRED in our hearts, but must, 
like Jesus, pray, as He did on the Cross, 
“FATHER, FORGIVE THEM, FOR 
THEY KNOW NOT WHAT THEY Do.” 

We speak of disarmament. The first 
reduction of armaments must be made 
in the heart, for the mightiest weapon we 
bear is the weapon of HATE, in our 
hearts. 





The Christian Flag 
(Continued from page 8) 


2’x3’ overall would measure in its parts 
as follows. the flag, 24”x36”; the union, 
12”x12” and the cross, 6’x8”. Smaller 
sizes are halved, larger ones doubled in 
these dimensions. i 

One of the effects of war-time “flag- 
waving” in the world war upon both 
Catholics and Protestants was their 
adoption of the navy’s church pennant 
for use in churches. A special form of 
oblong banner modified from the design 
of the pennant was also exploited. But 
with the receding of a militant esprit 
de corps which had penetrated church 
atmospheres its use was diminished. 

Nationally great significance had been 
attached to religious services as always 
has been true in war and the navy 
church pennant became for the time be- 
ing a “church flag” for use as a symbol 
of “patriotic faith and zeal.” 

An occasional church may be found 
today which hoists the navy pennant, 
a triangular banner 2 feet in width at 
the mast by 6 feet in length having 
field of white and blue latin cross. 
Members of patriotic societies have ob- 
jected to no avail. Since 1836 the navy 
pennant has been used in marking ves- 
sels holding church services by hoisting 
it above the Stars and Stripes. 

A specific case of the right of a church 
to do likewise was made last October 
by Samuel McCrea Cavert, general sec- 
retary of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, when a 
controversy was brought to his atten- 
tion in Queens Village, Long Island. The 
pastor of the Queens Baptist Church, 
J. Earle Edwards, insisted he had a right 
to use the pennant Sunday mornings 
during church services above the na- 
tional emblem from the same staff, a 
practice he had carried on about six 
years. The staff is on the lawn. 

There is no law on the matter, it be- 
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ing only a question of propriety. The 
pennant was advocated in war time to 
be retained by Catholics and Protestants 
alike as “a flag of worship and service 
to be used wherever it is deemed ap- 
propriate by the churches.” 

Lynn Harold Hough, dean of Drew 
Methodist Episcopal Theological Semi- 
nary, Madison, New Jersey, is author of 
the pledge of allegiance to the Christian 
Flag, used in Protestant gatherings. The 
idea of a salute to the Christian Flag 
came to him in 1908 while he was work- 
ing with Ralph E. Diffendorfer, who is 
corresponding secretary of the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, on a plan to inaugurate 
a study of world-wide Christianity. It 
was first used in the old Third Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Long Island City, 
where Dean Hough was pastor. First 
came the pledge and salute to our na- 
tional emblem. 

This dual practice is nearly universal 
in this country. The use of the salute 
and pledge of allegiance to the Chris- 
tian Flag, in fact, has brought into 
greater use the salute and pledge to the 
Stars and Stripes, formerly so honored 
principally on special occasions like Ral- 
ly Day. In some Protestant Episcopal 
churches the pledge to the Christian 
Flag has been modified to include a 
phrase from the Book of Common Pray- 
er, drawn from the ritual for baptism. 
The religious pledge in these churches 
during the salute to the Christian Flag 
is to the Cross. 

As composed by Dean Hough and used 
by most churches the pledge reads: “I 
pledge allegiance to my flag, and to the 
Saviour for whose kingdom it stands; 
one brotherhood, uniting all mankind in 
service and love.” 

The pledge’s popularity has grown 
largely because of its use in daily vaca- 
tion Bible schools, which were started 
about the same time the pledge was 
written. This interest has also been in- 
creased in week-day religious schools. 
These two religious education programs 
have brought children of all Protestant 
faiths together serving to let down de- 
nominational barriers and open the way 
to a new internationalism. The pledge 
to Christ and peace makes complete the 
spiritual and patriotic satisfaction of 
young and old. For in each country 
they mean to preserve their national 
honor, if possible, without resort to war. 

A hymn to the Christian Flag con- 
cludes in its third stanza: 


The Christian Flag! God bless it. 

Now throw it to the breeze 

And may it wave triumphant o’er land 
and distant seas, 


‘Till all the wide creation upon its folds 
shall gaze 

And ali the world united, our Loving 
Saviour praise. 


BEFORE THE AGE OF PREJUDICE 


The parents had been at the Christ- 
mas “assembly” at school, proudly to 
watch five-year-old Johnny. It was 
natural that at dinner afterwards the 
celebration was discussed. One of them 
remarked on the fact that Henry, a 
classmate of John’s of Jewish parentage, 
seemed to have enjoyed the singing of 
the hymns, and a little religious address 
by one of the teachérs, quite as much as 
the Christian children. All at once John 
flared up: “Don’t call Henry a Jew—he 
is a friend of mine!”—Race Attitudes in 
Children, by Bruno LASKER. 


CHURCH SOCIAL WORKERS 
ORGANIZE 


Sponsored by the Department of 
Church Social Service of the Federal 
Council of Churches, the church social 
workers are now completing their own 
organization. The aim of the associa- 
tion will be to: 


(a) Develop a fellowship of profes- 
sionally trained social workers. 


(b) Establish and uphold profession- 
al standards. 


(c) Certify accredited church social 
workers. 


(d) Encourage research in the social 
field. 


(e) Further cooperation between the 
church and social agencies. 


(f) Strengthen and promote church 
social work. 


The next meeting of the association 
will be held in Montreal during the ses- 
sion of the Church Conference of So- 
cial Work in the spring of 1935. Up to 
date applications for membership or in- 
formation may be forwarded directly to 
the President, Hasel E. Foster, 815 Bel- 
den Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


CHURCH HAS CRYPT FOR 
CINERARY URNS 


It is interesting to learn that the new 
First Unitarian Church of Chicago has 
provided a crypt for the reception of 
the ashes of those whose relatives may 
desire that disposition. The custom of 
providing a burial crypt in the church 
is an old custom which was quite uni- 
versally practiced throughout England. 
The memorial plates to those who rest 
in them are a distinguishing feature of 
most cathedrals. Non-conformist 
churches likewise followed the practice. 
Several of the older churches in New 
England have such burial places. They 
are seldom used today, however. 


To see its establishment in the middle 
west in a new form is worth noting. 
The small space required for the cin- 
erary urns makes possible the disposi- 
tion of many bodies. A delightful little 
chapel for rest and meditation adds to 
the equipment. 


MODERN HEDONISM 


Much of the modern attempt to find 
joy through amusement reminds us of 
the old lady who took some children to 
a circus, and when one child through 
the strangeness of the various happen- 
ings, began to cry, she caught it by the 
back of the neck and shook it, saying, 
“T brought you here to enjoy yourself— 
now enjoy yourself—do you understand?” 
And she shook it again to give emphasis 
to her demand that the child enjoy it- 
self. Many moderns are shaking their 
poor, starved, weeping souls and trying 
thereby to make them enjoy themselves! 
When a man has to say to his soul, “Eat, 
drink, and be merry,” as the rich man 
did, then we know that he is not merry. 
Modern hedonism has brought a sad, 
disillusioned world into being. 


E. Stanley Jones in Christ and Human 
Suffering; The Abingdon Press. 
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Christ and Our Need 


And Jesus stood still and called them 
and said: What will ye that I do unto 
you? They said, “Lord, that our eyes 
might be opened.” Matt. 20: 32, 33. 


we can look at it in its true set- 

ting. Christ is moving on to Je- 
rusalem with the Cross looming in front. 
He has come to the conclusion that there 
is nothing for it now but to let love 
make its full challenge to the world of 
His day, and He saw quite clearly that 
it could only end on the Cross. There 
was nothing for it but He must die. 
For all other roads that love might have 
taken were now blocked. So He tells 
His disciples, takes them into His con- 
fidence, tries to get them to understand, 
and with them steps out for Jerusalem. 
Along with Him there goes, to begin 
with, a great crowd of people, for with 
many He is still a popular figure, be- 
cause they do not quite understand 
where He is taking them. As they go 
along thus, suddenly from the wayside 
there rises a cry: “O Lord, have mercy 
on us.” It is from two blind men who 
sit there begging, two of a rather dis- 
reputable class who thronged the way- 
sides in Palestine—the kind of people 
whom the passer-by, intent on his busi- 
ness, just despised or kicked out of his 
way. Such were these two men, a piti- 
ful pair, part of the scum of eastern 
life, living a parasitic existence on the 
fitful compassion of the community. As 
they cry the crowd would have pushed 
them into the gutter. What right had 
they to try to take the attention of 


"Teo is a very striking picture if 


Jesus—this hero of the moment in their 


eyes? And we might have imagined that 
Jesus Himself would have been too in- 
tent on His own secret thoughts, His 
own immediate task, to pay any heed, 
even if He heard. But He stops and 
looks down at them where they sit with 
their sightless eyes full of a dumb en- 
treaty. He stops and gives them His 
whole attention. That is the fascinating 
picture. It is worth looking at just for 
a moment. For as they stand together, 
Christ, and these blind men covered 
with dust, broken by life, perhaps scarred 
by sin, the very picture of misery and 
ineffective living, and now, with His 
interest and compassion focussed upon 
them, the nature of that love which 
was burning in His heart and which 
was taking Him to Calvary, becomes lu- 
minous as a beam of light when it falls 





*A Northfield Pulpit Contribution. 


By James Reid 


for a moment upon some object, a tree 
or a flower, or a bit of landscape. Why 
did He die? We may ask. What pas- 
sion was hurrying Him to Jerusalem? 
What was the nature of that love that 
broke out on the Cross? There you 
have it shining out at this moment in 
this personal, intimate, burning compas- 
sion for these two blind useless men! 
There it is analyzed, as light is analyzed 
when it passes through the crystal or 
falls on a flower bed. That is the fas- 
cination of the picture. The Cross re- 
vealed the depth of that love; this pic- 
ture reveals its nature, its quality. That 
is what men and women all down the 
ages have realized when they looked at 
Calvary and said “He died for me.” Put 
the Cross into that look of compassion, 
put yourself into the place of these men, 
and you have the truth about our rela- 
tionship to Christ, and His to us—the 
truth that can save. 


First 


But now, with this picture in our 
minds, let us think of Christ’s question 
to these men. He stood still and called 
to them and said, “What will ye that 
I do unto you?” It was as if He said, 
“Ask anything you like. Tell Me the 
depth of your need, for I can meet it.” 
He was not afraid to ask them what 
they wanted Him to do, for He knew 
that He could meet their need. That 
is the first thing that shines out of this 
story—Christ’s consciousness of infinite 
resources, His consciousness of power to 
meet every need of man’s spirit, every 
need that springs from the demand for 
a real and vital life. 
dous thing. There is no doubt that 
Christ was conscious of that power. He 
moves through a world of spiritual need 
breaking out in every form around Him, 
like a man with an unlimited bank ac- 
count and a generous heart through a 
town starving for bread and clothing. 
All around Him as He went were people 
broken by sorrow, haunted by trouble, 
perplexed by doubt, beaten by evil, up 
against mountains of difficulty, longing 
for life, a world where selfishness and 
the lust of power had made red ruin 
for countless lives. And He knew that 
He could set it right, that He had the 
key to every human need, whatever it 
might be. Was He wrong? Was He de- 
ceived? Were there real needs beyond 
His power to meet them? Then He was 
not Divine. For behind the question of 


That is a tremen-. 


His Divinity about which some people 
are troubled and look for learned argu- 
ments to satisfy them, there is just this 
question. Was Jesus right in His con- 
sciousness of power to meet all our 
needs, the needs which can be met only 
in God? And when we come to think 
we find Him right in so many directions, 
the things in which we can test Him, 
that it is hard to believe He can be 
wrong here. Peter’s confession rings 
through the ages still, “Lord, to whom 
shall we go if we go away from Thee? 
Thou hast the words of eternal life.” 
Today among the heathen religions 
there are people groping for the light. 
They are conscious that at the best 
their own religions are defective, though 
they do not throw them overboard, for 
they also are an effort to realize a God 
who can meet their need, who can en- 
able them to face the problem of living 
in a world like this, and find satisfac- 
tion for what is deepest. But many of 
them are turning to Christ because they 
feel that in Him is the real fulfillment 
of these cravings, the real truth of which 
they only see a part. 


They are but broken lights of Thee 
And Thou, O Christ, art more than 
they. 

Are there some of us whose 
Christ has not yet met? That may be 
due to various reasons. It may be due 
to something incomplete in our under- 
standing of Christ. It may be due to 
the fact that our need is not yet real 
enough, clear enough, to make us seek. 
It has not yet become a cry from the 
depths to which the depth in Him can 
answer, the depth in that love and that 
wisdom. But whether He has met our 
need or not, let us get hold of this— 
that He can do it, that there is no one 
and no class and no temperament, and 
no condition to which Christ has nothing 
to say, nay, to which He has not that 
something to say which is the word they 
need, the word that is light and power. 
And the first step is to realize that. All 
we need is in Him. That will keep us on 
the outlook; it will keep us seeking; it 
will open the door of expectation through 
which God comes. The first step of 
faith is the belief that in Christ there 
is the power to meet our need whatever 
it be. That was Christ’s own confidence, 
the confidence that made Him face every 
case of trouble, that made Him walk 
to the Cross with a sure step, that made 
His teaching reach men’s minds with a 


need 
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curious sense of authority—the inner 
conviction that He was right. He stood 
still and said, “What will ye that I 
should do unto you?” 


Second 


Now the way to the discovery of Christ 
and to the discovery of His power is, of 
course, to listen to Him, to get close to 
His mind, His message, His spirit. It is 
surely the most stupid thing to complain 
that Christ does not meet our need un- 
less we have tried to know Him, to let 
into our lives the light and love of His 
great Spirit. But we need to do more. 
We need to look at Him through the 
eyes of our need, our conscious need. 
That is how truth becomes alive. Take 
a simple illustration. You are glancing 
over a medical book, if that should come 
your way, and it has merely an academic 
interest for you. You are merely curi- 
ous, perhaps. But suppose you have 
some physical trouble, and you come on 
the description of it and the suggested 
treatment, at once your interest is 
quickened; the page becomes alive. Is 
not that the real reason why Christ has 
so little interest for some people, or at 
least why He is not alive for them? 
We are so familiar with the gospels, 
with His teaching, and yet somehow we 
do not get through to anything real. 


Some people will compare Christ with 
Buddha or Socrates and tell you that 
they can find no difference. It is be- 
cause none of these have become real 
to them from the point of view of meet- 
ing their need. No man with a living 
throbbing need to find some healing for 
his wound or some hope for his sin, 
would ever put Socrates and Jesus to- 
gether and tell you there is no real dif- 
ference between them, that Christ has 
nothing new to offer the world. We 
must go to Him with our need and ask 
Him to meet it, and seek until we find 
how it is met in Him. That is how He 
becomes real to us. Think of the prodi- 
gal who left home for the far country. 
He knew all there was to know about 
home though he was not part of it. He 
would have agreed if you had spoken to 
him of his father’s love. But he had 
never found the thing there which 
would help him to control his red in- 
stincts or give him what he felt was 
life, because he did not understand him- 
self or the forces battling within him. 
So off he went to the far country, and 
after awhile the love of home awakened 
and became vivid with longing. He saw 
how the father’s love was a real thing 
and a wonderful thing, and how the life 
at home which had been so unattrac- 
tive, was the life for which he was 
made. What was it that did it? “He 
began to be in want.” He became con- 
scious of his real need now that the 
flesh had been satisfied and he found 
the flesh pots were all an illusion. He 
began to be in want. Then in the light 
of his need the real things became vivid 
and attractive—the father’s fellowship— 
the life at home—so that even to be a 
servant in that home, serving in the 
kitchen where he could be near the 
father and hear the sound of his voice, 
was a kind of paradise. His need be- 
came the means of revelation and dis- 
covery. 

So it is with us; His truth becomes 
alive against the background of our 
need. Some of us have read the story 
of the Japanese criminal who found 
Christ in the prison—a story told by 
himself. He tells how a lady visitor left 
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him a New Testament. He had little 
interest in it at first. He took it up 
one day and opened it carelessly, and 
his eye fell on the passage where Christ 
refuses to cell down fire from Heaven 
on the churlish Samaritans. But it only 
vaguely interested him. Another day 
he read the passage about the shepherd 
who seeks the sheep that was lost, but 
he was still only half interested. Then 
one day he began to read the story of 
the crucifixion, and it held him. He 
began to think. This Jesus was evi- 
dently a good man and it seemed a 
shame to crucify Him. So he went on 
till he came to the cry from the Cross: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they do,” and it went home. “I 
was stabbed to the heart as if pierced by 
a five-inch nail,” he says. “Here is 
something which is Divine. Here is the 
very heart of Christ,” he said. And it 
awoke in him a response of gratitude 
and surrender and assurance of the love 
of God. But what had happened? It 
had touched his need, his particular 
need. For a few days before he had 
been thinking, he tells us, and he began 
to think of his sins, his crimes, thefts, 
murders, and to realise with loathing 
the kind of soul he had; and these peo- 
ple crucifying Christ were like him, and 
yet there was forgiveness for them—a 
forgiveness that could be nothing less 
than divine, for it was not human. His 
need had given him eyes, and at last he 
had come on that in Christ which met 
his need. 

So it was in the gospels. Think of the 
people whom Christ saved there, who 
became His friends, and you will find 
that He reached them all through one 
particular need. It was different in dif- 
ferent cases though it was the same at 
bottom, for it was just the need of God. 
There was Zaccheus, and what was his 
need? It was the need of a friend, 
someone to make him feel that he was 
a man and not a stray dog to be kicked 
about the streets by the respectable re- 
ligious Pharisees who scorned him. 
There, looking at Christ with that burn- 
ing need in his heart he saw His amaz- 
ing friendship for such as he, and at 
once he was the slave of Christ forever 
and Christ became a power in his life. 
And there was Mary Magdalene, and 
what was her need? It was the need 
of someone who could make her feel 
that her woman’s instincts which had 
betrayed her and led her astray till she 
loathed them, and yet could not repress 
them, were a gift of God, and revealed 
to her a pure selfless love into which 
she could pour that passion, and find it 
burnt clean of all that had polluted it. 
She found a love in which her woman- 
hood could become creative in service 
and real affection, and not destructive 
and dishonouring to herself and others. 

And there was the rich young ruler, 
conscious of having done his duty and 
yet conscious of the craving for some 
leadership which could capture his 
heart and turn duty into loving and 
spontaneous service, and set the com- 
mandments which held him and yet 
bound him, to music. It meant a sac- 
rifice for which he was not ready at the 
moment, but I do not believe that 
Christ lost him forever or that he lost 
Christ. And there were the disciples, 
men in their youth, seeking for some- 
thing to make life worth while. They 
could not be satisfied with merely earn- 
ing their bread; the day’s task brought 
no real satisfaction that was real, some- 
thing that would make their lives vital, 
some larger interest than catching fish. 


And they found it when He said, “Come, 
follow me and I will make you fishers 
of men.” I will show you how you can 
serve your fellows, how you can invest 
your lives in the good of the world. And 
with that word they found their salva- 
tion. Christ met their need and be- 
came a living Master and Leader and 
Saviour. 


Third 


We need to go to Christ with the eyes 
of our need and discover what He has to 
give. Perhaps we do not know our need. 
Perhaps there are cravings in us, a 
sense of unrest, dissatisfaction which 
has never found a voice or become defi- 
nite. Perhaps we have never seen what 
our need is. Then if we go to Him with 
that unspoken and unspeakable need, 
He can discover to us what it is. You 
remember the words of the old man 
when Christ was first presented to him 
“This child is set for the fall and ris- 
ing again of many in Israel, that the 
thoughts of many hearts should be re- 
vealed.” I wonder if even these blind 
beggars had ever fully realised their 
need till Christ came by. They knew, 
of course, that they could not see, but 
they had become accustomed, perhaps, 
to a world of shadows of things which 
they could only feel. They had become 
used to groping their way through life, 
often stumbling and falling and getting 
lost, and all the time cursing their help- 
lessness. It had become, perhaps, just 
a dull ache which they had learned to 
still in various ways. There are many 
people like that, groping their way 
through life, stumbling and falling, with 
nothing clear, and stilling the inward 
ache with trivial satisfactions and ex- 
citements. But when Christ came past, 
and men and women were round Him, 
they suddenly became conscious of their 
need. Perhaps it was the fact that oth- 
ers could see Him and these blind men 
could not, that first made their blind- 
ness a stabbing pain. And out of the 
agony of that need they cried to Him 
and found the answer. 

I do not know what our needs may be. 
Perhaps it is the need to find a way of 
living rightly with other people. It 
may be the need of finding some way of 
managing ourselves, of consecrating 
some instinct which is at the moment in 
rebellion against all that we know is 
right. It may be the need of seeing 
that in Christ which can lead our life 
into something creative instead of some- 
thing which is merely a dead end, or the 
need of a love to set us free in a glad 
self-surrender in which life shall be 
complete and full. Perhaps it is the 
need of someone to take away the shad- 
ow of wrong and unworthiness that 
stands between us and God. It may be 
our need, whatever it is, could be 
summed up in this cry of the blind 
men: “Lord, that we might receive our 
sight.” 

For that is at the root of nearly every 
need; it is to see clearly the world in 
which we live; to see it with the eyes 
of Christ, to have the light arise out of 
darkness in which things become what 
they are. We need to see sin for what 
it is. And we need to see men and 
women for what they are. And we need 
to see life with the eyes of Jesus and 
the world in which we live—to see it as 
a place in which we are to find God’s 
purpose. Our trouble is just so often 
that we do not see. That is why a star- 
tling thing like the Rye disaster does so 
much for us; it opens our eyes to the 
real glory of life, which is in self-giving. 
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Every year around our coasts there are 
dozens of things done as brave as that, 
as unselfish, and here and there a man 
who gives his life. Yet people go on in 
their callous way; it is just their work, 
they say, or another man gone, how 
very unfortunate! So we go through 
life, blind to the unselfish devotion of 
simple men and women, and blind to 
the fact that on their work, and such 
as theirs, hangs our happiness and com- 
fort. And then a striking thing like 
that heroism crashes into this blindness 
like a sudden flare in a dark sky and 
our eyes are stripped and we see. Our 
trouble is that we do not see. Perhaps 
that is our trouble in the sphere of re- 
ligion. The Spirit of God and His love 
are all about us, breaking on our lives 
like the waves of the ocean, but we do 
not see. We do not see the divine in 
he simple human hearts of friends and 
nelpers who are always touching our 
lives with little kindnesses. And then, 
out of the darkness of Calvary, there 
flames up this love, this selfless love, 
breaking out of the very heart of God 
—the revelation of the soul of the uni- 
verse, reaching out to us and we see. 
Then all the other things that looked so 
big, money and success and popularity 
and selfish comfort and the things for 
which we had been living, are dethroned 
from their place in our hearts and take 
their real place as gifts to be brought to 
His feet and to be poured into the serv- 
ice of this love. 

That is the way of salvation—the way 
of the opened eyes. Sin would not hold 
us for five minutes if we could see it as 
that which crucifies this Lover of men. 
These other things would not capture 
us for long if we could see in Him what 
true life is. The real root of weakness 
is that we are prisoners of wrong ideas, 
which have somehow got associated 
with the joyous and happy emotions of 
life. That is why these ideas have 
power. The sensualist is caught by the 
idea of sensuality because it is associ- 
ated with joy. The ambitious man who 
rides rough-shod over other people to 
his goal has got that idea of ambition 
associated with satisfaction. His eyes 
are blind. He needs to see the truth 
that sensuality means self-destruction 
and misery, and that selfish ambition 
means a world of strife and wrong. Our 
deepest need is the need to see, and 
Christ can open our eyes. It may not 
happen in a moment, but bit by bit like 
the dawn, it comes when we look at 
Him, or like the light striking on nerves 
that have been blind, blurred at first, 
then clearing as we use our eyes, till the 
sun is risen and we see. What makes 
us see? The light of the knowledge of 
the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ. 





TITHING LITERATURE 


For Sixty Cents, the Layman Compa- 
ny, 730 Rush Street, Chicago, Illinois, 
offer to send to any address, postpaid, 
53 large page, closely printed pamphlets 
and tabloids, aggregating over 500 pages 
by more than 30 authors of various de- 
nominations. The price is less than the 
cost of production. Without extra 
charge, we will include enough copies 
of pamphlet, “Winning Financial Free- 
dom,” to supply a copy for each of the 
church officials, also an instructive cir- 
cular on a Ten Weeks’ Program of Ed- 
ucation in Tithing. 

Please mention the Church Manage- 
ment. Also give your denomination.— 
The Layman Company, 730 Rush Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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“When Thou Passest Through the 
Waters” 


HIS striking picture is the work of 

Miss Eve P. Cox, a Cleveland artist. 

She had a most vivid experience 
one night—more vivid and realistic than 
a dream. Three days later she sketched 
it, as she says,“without effort, feeling 
all the while that my hand was guided, 
and that it wasn’t my own work.” 

Briefly stated, her vision-like experi- 
ence was the sensation of slipping and 
falling into inky-black waters which she 
felt sure were bottomless, then of being 
encouraged, supported, and _ brought 
safely through to the opposite shore by 
an unseen helper. The poem which she 
wrote to interpret the painting gives her 
reactions and conversation with this un- 
seen presence: 


I stand alone in the shadows, 
Close to the inky water, 

And shudder at the darkness. 
I am sure it is bottomless. 

I ask myself, 

“Must I pass through that?” 


A voice answers— 

A gentle voice speaks to me, 
“You must; 

But I will help you.” 


Help me? Who can help? 

“Underneath are the everlasting 
arms!” 

Is that the voice again, 

Or is it my own thought? 

But that awful expanse of blackness! 

Dare I try? 


I’m slipping! Must I go?— 
Again the voice, 

“Go on, nothing can harm you.” 
I take a step involuntarily; 

I am falling, sinking, but— 

I don’t sink! 


There is no bottom, 

But something is holding me up! 

Someone is touching my hand! 

I look up. 

A crescent moon is shining serenely; 

It supports my soul, 

As the unseen hand supports my 
body. 


I awoke. 

My soul held fast the message, 

“When thou passest through the 
waters, 























‘Royal’ Comfort 
Costs No More 


When you buy folding chairs, consider the 
comfort of your congregation. In “Royal” 
you will find comfort, service and economy. 


STRENGTH 


Flexible construction plus adequate brac- 
ing at every vital point insures years of use 
and abuse. 
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Attractiveness that adds to the enjoy- 
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OPERATION 
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are no exposed moving parts or pro- 
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I will be with thee; 
And through the rivers, 
They shall not overflow thee.” 


I thank Thee, Father, for this mes- 
sage. 

J. H. L. Trout, pastor of the Bethany 
English Lutheran Church, Cleveland, 
was fascinated by the work and asked 
permission to display it in his church. 
His Sunday morning sermon, the Sunday 
the picture was displayed, dealt with the 
lessons it taught. The editor asked Dr. 
Trout to give his experiences and reac- 
tions. His comments follow herewith. 


After seeing this painting, which is 
about four by six feet in size, done beau- 
tifully in oil, I was eager to borrow it 
and exhibit it before the congregation 
while preaching upon the text which is 
used in part as its title. Miss Cox kindly 
consented, and so it was hung at the 
front of the church and flood-lighted 
during the sermon. 


Naturally, I used as the chief text, 
“When thou passest through the waters, 
I will be with thee; and through the 
rivers, they shall not overflow thee”’ 
(Isaiah 43:2), emphasizing the truth 
that there is no promise here of immun- 
ity for God’s people from harm or dan- 
ger, but rather a promise that in times 
of danger, God will be with them and 
keep them from being overwhelmed. 


This truth is more than a message 
from an ancient prophet or a vision- 
inspired painting by a modern artist. It 
is life. It is the history of men and of 
nations. We live in a time when many 
feel themselves slipping—or pushed—into 
the dark waters of despondency and des- 
pair. Then, too, the murky waters of the 
river of death strike terror to the hearts 
of millions. But the child of God can 
always depend upon the unseen presence 
of a Divine Helper. 


Miss Cox also associates with her 
painting several other texts. One is from 
the farewell blessing of Moses, “Under- 
neath are the everlasting arms (Deut. 
33:27).”. Another is from the Ninety- 
first Psalm, “He shall cover thee with his 
feathers, and under his wings shalt thou 
trust.” In my own sermon, I used also 
the thought in Psalm Twenty-three, 
“The Lord is my shepherd . .. He 
leadeth me ... Yea, though I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil, for Thou art 
with me.” 


The painting and associated texts com- 
bat one of the chronic ills today in 
church and state. We have ceased to 
seek or expect Divine aid. We are too 
humanistic in our psychology and phi- 
losophy—or at least, in our actions. 
When men are in distress, they seem to 
expect no help but human help, no 
voices but their own and their neighbor’s, 
no visions except self-created illusions. 
When nations are slipping into war or 
are caught in an economic maelstrom, 
they ask help and expect help only from 
statesmen, college professors, or bankers. 
The message of the painting and of the 
texts quoted is that in addition to such 
help, men and nations can receive guid- 
ance, strength, and power from Him who 
said. “I will be with thee.” 





BELL & HOWELL ESTABLISHES 
16 MM. SOUND FILM RENTAL 
LIBRARY 


Bell & Howell Company announces the 
establishment of a 16 mm. sound-on-film 
rental library with branches already 
opened in various key cities of the 
country. 


A prime aim of the library manage- 
ment is that the subjects shall be both 
interesting and absolutely clean. Each 
picture, before being chosen for the 
library, is viewed by a screening commit- 
tee which requires that it must first of 
all be genuinely high grade. It has been 
found that the rental market includes 
lodges, luncheon clubs, women’s clubs, 
schools, parent-teacher associations, 
churches, and home gatherings; and the 
requirements of such groups are kept 
definitely in mind by the committee in 
making their selections. . 

Fully a hundred 400-foot reels from 
Educational Film Corporation and other 
producers are now available in the li- 
brary. In addition to such popular in- 
formative pictures as “Krakatoa,” spec- 
tacular submarine volcano three-reeler, 
is the Erpi educational series with sub- 
jects on acoustics, energy, etc.; also 
beautiful presentations of outstanding 
operas, including “Carmen,” “Faust,” 
and “Martha”; a fine array of travel 
subjects; rollicking comedies; and a 
large variety of well-selected miscel- 
lanies. 

Prominent in the library listings will 
be what is called a series of Feature 
Lecture Films, including five subjects in 
which the voice of the well-known ex- 
plorer, Rev. Bernard Hubbard, will be 
heard describing his Popular Alaskan 
pictures. In this same series the voice 
of A. M. Bailey, director of The Chicago 
Academy of Sciences, will be heard in 
an interesting running commentary of 
his movies of “Wild Life Over the Gulf 
of Mexico”; also in a similar manner, 
Richard Finnie, the dashing young 
Arctic adventurer, will describe his popu- 
lar picture “Among the Igloo Dwellers.”’ 
Major Sawders will likewise be heard 
accompanying his “Republics in the 
Clouds”—a really remarkable motion pic- 
ture of the little known countries of 
Bolivia, Peru, and Ecuador. 

“This Is America,” a six-reel feature, 
has just been added to the library. 
“This Is America” is a stirring sound 
picture dealing with events in America 
from the days of the World War and 
President Wilson in 1917 to the inaugu- 
ration of President Roosevelt in 1933. 
Much of the sound consists of a com- 
mentary on the pictured events written 
by Gilbert Seldes and spoken by Alois 
Havrilla. 

Among the many interesting personal 
shots in “This Is America” are striking 
pictures of Woodrow Wilson in Paris and 
Franklin Roosevelt as Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy; also there are char- 
acteristic shots of Calvin Coolidge, War- 
ren G. Harding, and William Jennings 
Bryan, to mention only a few of a host 
of outstanding personalities. Battlefield 
scenes, the crash on the stock exchange, 
even the era of “pole sitters,,” are all 
depicted and commented upon most in- 
terestingly. The whole story of the tre- 
mendous years of 1917-33 is presented in 
a vivid, unforgettable record. 

The Bell & Howell Company is to be 
congratulated on its constructive efforts 
to make available such a number of 
high-grade, interesting 16 mm. sound-on- 
film subjects. 
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Every Member Canvass in Church School 


By Elwood Haines, Rector Christ Protestant Episcopal Church, Glendale, Ohio 


HE principle of the regular weekly 

pledge, usually accompanied by the 

use of offering envelopes, has been 
commonly adopted as a means of re- 
liable support by most churches. But 
its application has been to adults, not to 
children. It is true that individual 
pledges in families have been en- 
couraged. Children reaching the age 
of church membership have been told 
of their obligation to support their 
church. Still, the canvassing of chil- 
dren of all ages has not been attempted 
very widely with either thoroughness or 
success. Voluntary offerings have been 
taken up in the Church School, offering 
records have been kept and announced, 
and various sorts of stimuli such as of- 
fering campaigns have set children fe- 
verishly in motion to achieve a certain 
goal. But regular giving, based on a 
personally-adopted objective, is some- 
thing new. Perhaps it is because we 
have thought of children as too imma- 
ture in the faith; and so we have been 
overlooking an important part of the 
nurture process which is Religious Ed- 
ucation. 

Until this year in our School, the 
children made their weekly offerings in 
individually numbered envelopes. But 
the sums varied from week to week 
with each individual child because there 
was no definite pledge, and a child sel- 
dom made any offering for the Sun- 
days when he was absent. A few chil- 
dren pledged directly to the church 
budget, but this represented a duplica- 
tion of giving over which there was 
much complaint. So we decided to at- 
tempt an every-member canvass in the 
Church School, using children to can- 
vass children for a budget of the school 
which all the children could understand. 

Inasmuch as the operating expenses 
of the School were provided for in the 
budget of the Church, the budget was 
entirely for outside objects. $300 was 
set as the objective, a figure slightly in 
excess of the total amount contributed 
by the whole School the previous year. 
This was divided equally into “Parish 
and Community” and “Missionary,” as 
follows: 

THE BUDGET 


Parish and Community 


Parish Budget ..$ 75.00 
Thanksgiving 


pe eae 25.00 
Community Chest 25.00 
Other Gifts .... 25.00 





$150.00 





CHRIST CHURCH SCHOOL 
Glendale, Ohio 
Miss Betty Midworth, Director 
November 2, 1933 


To the Parents of 
Church School Children: 


You are all familiar with the 
Every Member Canvass held in 
Christ Church Parish each Fall. 
This Fall the Church School is 
planning a similar canvass among 
its members. It will take place at 
the same time as the Parish Can- 
vass; next Sunday afternoon, No- 
vember 5th. 


The visiting will be done by can- 
vassers chosen from the Church 
School and the entire program is 
being carried out by them. The 
proposed budget, which was placed 
in the hands of each child last 
Sunday, and which is based on 
the actual income and expenditure 
of the Church School for last year, 
is as follows: 


Parish and Com- 
munity 


Missionary 


Parish Mission- 


Parish Budget. .$ 75 ary Quota ...$ 75 


Thanksgiving 


Baskets ..... 25 Christmas Box. 175 
Community —* 
2 25 
Miscellaneous vo: ee $150 
er 25 
TOURER. sccceus $150 
Total $300 


We ask your co-operation in this 
project to help make the spirit 
in the Church School as fine as 
that in the parish. We ask you 
to keep your children at home un- 
til they have been visited next 
Sunday afternoon. This will great- 
ly facilitate matters. We also ask 
you to taik this over with your 
children, advise them as to the 
amount to pledge, which is usually 
divided equally between both sides 
of the budget, and further, to sign 
their pledge cards in the space 
provided for your signature. 


Sincerely, 











Missionary Work 


Parish Quota for 
Missions ...... $ 75.00 
Christmas Box 
for a Mission 
BONGO ci cccies 75.00 





$150.00 
Publicity and Training 


The canvass was announced on the 
three Sundays preceding, and the budget 
explained, both in the worship serv- 
ices and in the Church School classes 
The children were told plainly and re- 


peatedly the meaning and importance 
of pledging and giving regularly, as an 
expression of their own religious life 
and a means of maintaining the Church 
School’s activities for others. Each child 
was given a copy of the budget to take 
home, and each parent received a let- 
ter explaining the plan and purpose of 
the undertaking. Further publicity was 
given through the parish bulletin and 
in the regular Sunday services. 

The canvassers chosen were boys and 
girls from twelve to fourteen. Names 
were suggested by the student council, 
but the list was compiled by the Rec- 
tor and the Director of Religious Ed- 
ucation who met with those selected 
one day after school, and again on the 
Sunday of the canvass. These chil- 
dren were carefully instructed in the 
method of procedure—what to do and 
say in the canvass calls, the meaning 
of the items of the budget, the ideal 
division of the pledge (“fifty-fifty”), etc. 
The children from the start entered 
into the work conscientiously and with 
real enthusiasm. 

Special prayers for the canvass were 
used in the worship services on the Sun- 
day preceding and on the day of the 
canvass. A corporate Communion of the 
whole School was held on the canvass 
Sunday. 

The Canvass 


All children enrolled in the School 
were visited personally, with the excep- 
tion of those sick with contagious dis- 
eases. The latter were canvassed later 
by teachers not susceptible to contagion. 
There was no duplication of visiting in 
the case of children who had previously 
pledged direct to the Church budget. It 
was arranged that such children should 
not be approached in the parish can- 
vass. Children not enrolled in the School 
(mostly older children, young people 
and pre-school) were on the parish can- 
vass list, but not on the canvass list 
of the Church School. Each canvasser 
made about five family calls, talking 
with each child in the families person- 
ally. No pledge was accepted without 
the signature of the parent, in addition 
te that of the child. The pledges were 
made on the basis of forty weeks—the 
duration of the School year, omitting the 
Summer period when the School was 
closed. 

Results 


The canvassers turned out in full force 
and completed all of their calls in the 
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Christ 
Church School 


in 1934 (except July and August): 


<Esthe aoseoucenee cents every week for 
my parish and community 


will be divided and spent as follows: 


PARISH and COMMUNITY 


PS FID ono sic wns 60 sen noses saree $ 75.00 
Thanksgiving Baskets ...............-. 25.00 
"eer rey 25.06 
SR NO: ob dic aebd Ke wat einw sb secate 25.00 

$150.00 


(My Parent’s Signature) 





The Every Member Canvass 


for 1934 


As a member of Christ Church School, I wish to give and will try to pay 


In this way I will be helping my Church School to raise $300.00, which 


GLENDALE, 
OHIO 


eT eS. cents every week for my 
Church’s missionary work 


MISSIONARY WORK 





Parish Quota for Missions .......... $ 75.00 
The Church School Christmas Box for 
eo ee ree 75.00 
$150.00 
(My Name) iw 








single afternoon. A total of 131 pledges 
out of an active enrollment of 145 was 
turned in, amounting to $420.80, or over 
$120 beyond the budget. Both parts of 
the budget were well over-sunbscribed, 
and the great majority pledged for “mis- 
sionary work” as well as “parish and 
community.” Of the 145 children in 
the school, 36 were dependent boys from 
a neighboring welfare institution. All 
but three of the non-subscribers were 
of this group. 


As payment of pledges is the real test 
of the effectiveness of a financial can- 
vass, it is gratifying to note that most 
of the children have made a real ef- 
fort to pay up their pledges regularly, 
and that the simple device of a quar- 
terly notice of their individual stand- 
ing works in most Cases. 

I strongly commend this plan to those 
who are deeply concerned over the un- 
reliability of children’s giving, as well 
as to those who feel that training in 


systematic giving is an essential part 
of preparation for Christian life and 
responsibility. 





A SPIRITUAL DEPRESSION 


There are many about us in desperate 


straights. Some are fretful and peevish. 
Some are broken and discouraged. Some 
are flinging out of life altogether. I 


am told that there have been eighteen 
hundred suicides in New York City 
during the past year. What is wrong? 
What is our supreme need? We need a 
remedy for our economic depression, 
surely. But how many folks do you 
know that have no real economic prob- 
lems who are yet wretched? Our great- 
est depression is not economic; it is 
spiritual. We may need money, but 
there is something that we need vastly 
more. Our supreme need is a quiet 
heart, an inward peace, a_ steady 
courage. That is, we need that fine 
spiritual wealth that comes through 
faith in Jesus Christ. None of us is 
more intimately acquainted with phys- 
ical poverty than was Paul. He did not 
have money enough to buy him a new 
coat when he was shivering in jail. But 
he did not bewail the fact of his poverty. 
Having nothing, he still claimed to 
possess all things. 


Clovis G. Chappell in Sermons From 
the Parables; Cokesbury Press. 
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MH In step with the increasing demand for 
Children’s collection envelopes, Church 
Budget now offers a set especially designed 
to impress the Children with their individ- 


ual responsibility and to train them,through 










One penny each Sunday 






_—_—___ 


52 Numbered Envelopes 








i] 
{ 
for 
J 


PRICES 


habit,to support the Church always. 


pays for a Set many times over: 







Initial Offering Envelope 
Pledge Card “a 


CHuRCH-BUDGET CO. Savem- Onto 


r 


oe 






Che instruction leaflet not only 
tells how to use the envelopes but why they 
should be used regularly. It tells in an interest- 
ing way the story of Gethsemane and asks that 
the Child surrender a “gift” commendably ac- 
ceptable to God. 
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Finley M. E. Junior Church 
Steubenville, Ohio 



















St. 


OFFERTORY 


AMOUNT 









NAME... 








Thomas Church 


EST SPRINGFIEL 


25 


Encourage the Children! 


HE young people of today form the nucleus of the 
Church tomorrow . . . help them to fully comprehend 
that responsibility. School them now in the material needs 


of the Church . . 


and united coordination. 





Use . 


in the vital importance of individual effort 





JUVENILE “My Obligation” ENVELOPES 





The effect will be immediate. 
inspired... 


stimulated. 


AUG 25 1935 






WEEKLY E 


OFFERING ; 
D, MASS. 





Holy Trinity : 
Zuth. Sunday Srhool 


‘ 
our cone 5 





Please bring oF send 9 : 
tions ree ularly. : 
— £ FOR OURSELVES 4 


pars SiD! 

















A SERVICE USED FOR THE DEDICA- 

TION OF THE PLOCKHORST PIC- 

TURE, “JESUS BLESSING LITTLE 
CHILDREN” 


The following service was used in the 
Methodist Church, Douglas, Wyoming, 
Homer C. Crisman, minister. The Plock- 
horst reproduction was dedicated as a 
part of a program to create an interest 
in religious art. 


LEADER: And he took a little child in 
his arms and set him in the midst of 
them. 


ALL: That we may be always reminded 
of the place Jesus gave the little child 
—we dedicate this picture. 


LEADER: But when the disciples saw it, 
they rebuked them. 

ALL: With a prayer that we, his dis- 
ciples, may be conscious of the place 
of the child in our home, our Church, 
our Community—we dedicate this pic- 
ture. 


LEADER: In that hour came the dis- 
ciples unto Jesus, saying, Who then is 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven? 
And he called to him a little child, 
and set him in the midst of them. 


ALL: Knowing that Jesus was interested 
in, and called unto himself, little chil- 
dren—we dedicate this picture. 


LEADER: Jesus said: “except ye turn, 
and become as little children, ye shall 
in no wise enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” 


attendance and offerings increased .. . 


. WEEKERING $... 
-NEVOLENCES 
Lettie ‘ BENEVOLEN 
CURRENT EXPENSES —AND— 
MISSIONS 


_—_ 


THIS SIDE FOR OTHERS 





The enthusiasm of youth will be 


interest 


Samples on request. 


THE AMERICAN PAPER PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Church Offering Envelopes 
EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO, U.S.A. 
























ALL: With grateful hearts for this sim- 
ple description of the kingdom of 
heaven—we dedicate this picture. 


LEADER: Jesus said: “Whosoever there- 
fore shall humble himself as this lit- 
tle child, the same is the greatest in 
the kingdom of heaven.” 

ALL: That we may be ever reminded of 
the need for Christian humility—we 
dedicate this picture. 

LEADER: Jesus said: “And whosoever 
shall receive one such little child in my 
name receiveth me.” 


ALL: To learn how we might be better 
able to receive thee, our Master—we 
dedicate this picture. 

LEADER: Jesus said: “But whosoever 
shall cause one of these little ones 
that believe on me to stumble, it is 
profitable for him that a great mill- 
stone should be hung about his neck, 
and that he should be sunk in the 
depth of the sea.” 

ALL: With a sincere desire to be saved 
from the sin of putting any stumbling 
block in the way of one of these little 
ones—we dedicate this picture. 
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Above These Voices 


By Marcus L. Bach 


Dionysius 
It seems to me, Agar, that this is all 
very ridiculous. 
An Epicurean 
What, my friend? 


Dionysius 


Our attitudes. We have gathered here 
on Mars Hill for many years. But in- 
stead of growing religious we grow lazy. 


A Meliorist (with languor) 


Perhaps, my dear Dionysius, that is 
the fruit of true religion. You call it 
laziness, we call it leisure. 


A Blind Man (leaning forward upon 
his staff) 


Ye who see the gods! Give heed! 
Doth Diana ever toil? Or doth she still 
stand where the silversmith hath set 
her? 

A Meliorist (turning on him) 

Who speaks of Diana on Mars Hill? 


A Fanatic 


I hear wings beating over my head. 
I hear gods preparing for war. There 
is a veil of blood over the sun. 


An Epicurean 


Hold your foolish tongues. 
Dionysius. 


Go on 


Dionysius (to the Fanatic) 


You hear gods preparing for war? 
What do you mean? 


A Fanatic 


I see Diana fall from her throne and 
Jupiter shatter against the _ stones. 
Athena trembles! 


An Epicurean 


He is possessed. Mars Hill is fast be- 
coming a refuge for the rabble. 


Damaris 


And why not? Dionysius is right. We 
have become lazy in our religion. We 
spend our time in vain babblings and 
foolish discourses. 


Dionysius 


That is true, Damaris. I am begin- 
ning to believe that that religion is dead 
which does not express itself in deeds 
not words, in brotherhood not vanity. 


An Epicurean 


A fine world this would be if everyone 
would try to force his idea of brother- 
hood on his fellows. Things will move 
to ultimate perfection if we only give 
them a chance. I seek religion, not for 
the sake of religion but as a means to 
happiness. 

*Guild of Inspirational Drama Contribution 
(see page 49). 


Characters: 
Dionysius 
An Epicurean (Agar) 
A Meliorist 
A Blind Man 
A Fanatic 
Damaris 
A Stoic (Hanan) 
Paul 


Men and women of Athens and a Beggar 


The scene represents the Court of the 
Areopagites on Mars Hill in Athens, a 
spot “far removed from the hum of the 
busy world below; where men might 
hear in peace what the newest of en- 
thusiasts had to say”. Here, we are 
told, “the Athenians and strangers spent 
their time in nothing else, but either to 
tell or to hear some new thing”. 


At the back are stone seats or benches 
for the council. On either side is a 
table built in the form of an altar. The 
one at player’s right is for the accused, 
the one at left for the accuser. Trees 
flank the scene and suggestions of walls 
run off at right and left. Two entrances, 
one at each side, admit to the court. 


At this moment the regular Council 
of Aeropagites is not in session. Two 
seats only are occupied: one by a 
Meliorist, the other by an Epicusean. 
Both are men of middle age, well-fed 
and comfortable. Other men and 
women stand around, among them 
young Dionysius, a young woman 
Damaris, an aged Fanatic, and a Blind 
Man. A crippled mendicant sits near 
the entrance at left statue-like. The 
light is that of late afternoon. 


Note: when no curtains are employed 
the characters walk onto the scene using 
the opening lines of the play. It will 
readily be seen how a natural outdoor 
setting will suffice for this drama. As 
many persons may be used in the crowds 
as possible. They add color and in- 
tensify points in the action. 


A Blind Man 


If there are gods in Athens tell them 
to touch my eyes! 


A Fanatic 


And selfishness the lowest form of 
vice. 
sing of Diana? I sang once and her 
temple burned in Ephesus. 


A Meliorist 


silversmith who fashioned her. Shall I 
Great is Diana! But greater is the 
Will you stop that babbling? 


An Epicurean , 


You are all babbling today. What is 
religion? It is man’s supreme good? 
What is the supreme good? Self. Self 
is the highest expression of the gods. 


Damaris 
And selfishness the lowest form of 
vice. 
Dionysius 
My friends, we have built magnificent 
temples and great statues. We have 
gods of gold, silver, and graven stone— 
but our lives still go on in emptiness and 
strife. 


Damaris 
We remember how it is recorded that 
Daniel said these are no gods which are 
made by hands or man’s device. 


Dionysius (coming to the altar at 
left and facing them) 

Where is the god who made us? 
Where is the god who can open blinded 
eyes and mold this quarrelsome human- 
kind into one bond? 


A Fanatic (to the Blind Man) 
Do you hear that, sightless one? You 
are to see. He forgets you have stones 
for eyes. 


Damaris 
Some eyes of flesh see less, my friend. 


Dionysius 
If the world looks to Mars Hill for a 
liveable philosophy we must admit we 
have failed. And the world does look to 
us. It sits like yonder beggar—deaf, 
dumb, but waiting. (They turn their 
attention to the silent beggar.) 


An Epicurean 
How dramatic you are, Dionysius. I 
am surprised they have not invited you 
to the theatre at Aspendos. 
A Meliorist 


One of our philosophers writes, “Man 
himself makes his heaven and earth”’. 
That is a profound truth, Damaris. 


A Blind Man 
Who hath made my world? Not I! 
Who plunged me into this darkness? 
Not I! If I could make my earth I’d 
make it free from pain. 
An Epicurean 
Well, pray do not burden us with your 
lament. 
A Fanatic 
If I could make an earth I’d have the 
trees bear gold anc the rivers run with 
wine. Do you hear, beggar? (He 
accosts the mendicant.) 
A Blind Man (turning uncertainly 
in his direction) 
He would rather you would make the 
road kind beneath his feet. 
A Meliorist 
Will you hold your tongues! 


An Epicurean (deprecatingly) 
Take what the gods have given you 
and be content. 
Dionysius 
I long for a religion that ties itself to 
some great ideal. 
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A Blind Man 
I long for a religion that will give me 
light. 


Dionysius (gently) 
A man once walked in Galilee who 
opened eyes like yours, my friend. 


A Blind Man 


He walked, aye. Soitis said. But lo! 
he died—not like a god, but like a thief 
—upon a Cross. 


Dionysius 
Some said he was the Jew’s Messias. 


A Meliorist 


Ask the Jews, 
ferently. 


they’ll tell you dif- 


Damaris 
He came unto his own and his own 
knew him not. 


An Epicurean 

If Damaris can quote prophecy she is 
content. Listen, all of you, we Epi- 
cureans believe that man has been 
endowed with tastes appetites, and de- 
sires that should be satisfied. If not. 
why did the gods give them to us? 
Eat, drink, and be merry, for tomorrow 
we die! 


Dionysius 
That were well had we not learned 
the fallacies of it. Your theory leads too 
easily to over-indulgence and suffering. 


A Meliorist 
Life is best when it harmonizes with 
nature. We do not need much more 
religion than that. 


A Blind Man 


It it well enough for ye to speak of 
philosophies and vague things, but I 
look for a religion that can make me 
see. Since men have failed I must look 
to a god. Which god? Ye can not even 
tell me that. 


Damaris 
We seek. 


A Blind Man 


Ye know no torment—ye who can see. 
Throughout this endless night I think 
of nothing save that some miracle will 
tear these scales from my eyes. 


A Fanatic 
Say no more or I will blind myself 
out of pity for you. This is an evil day 
enough. I see blood dripping from the 
sun. 


A Blind Man 

Be thankful thou canst see the sun. 
An Epicurean 

Stop making us miserable. 


A Blind Man 


Be thankful thou canst see the sky 
over thy head, and trees, and friends. 


A Fanatic 


Hear that, Athenians! The fellow 


thinks a friend is to be seen! I see no 
friends! The world is bereft! There is 
no friend but wealth these days. It will 


not always be so. I see a sword thrust 


out of Judea. 


A Meliorist (wearily) 
The world would be happy if it were 
half as ignorant as you. 


~ 











AFTER RETIREMENT—WHAT? 


Your certain to come—no matter how young and 
active you may now be. 






Of your church may supply a pension fund 
course after retirement—but is it enough to provide 


adequately for your needs and the needs of your family P 


A FEW CENTS A DAY SAVED WILL 
GUARANTEE YOU: 


$ 5,000 retirement fund paid on your 60, 65, 70, or 75th 


birthday; 
to your beneficiary in event of death from nat- 
5,100 
to your beneficiary in event of your accidental 
10,000  dcath. 


ural causes; 
ACCIDENT BENEFITS: 
$ 5,000 
5,000 
2,000 
1,000 
15 
108 
158 
1,350 
50 
SICKNESS BENEFITS: 


os 86 per month for temporary disability; 












plus $50 monthly pension for loss of two limbs; 






plus $50 monthly pension for loss of two eyes; 






for loss of one limb; 






for loss of one eye; 






to $300 for fractures, sprains and amputations; 






per month for temporary disability; 






twelfth month disability ; 






maximum disability benefits first year ; 






per month thereafter for permanent disability. 







136 twelfth month disability ; 






1,090 maximum disability first year; 






50 per month thereafter for permanent disability. 






Let us tell you more about it. Drop us a card or use the coupon. 
No obligation. No agent. 


The Ministers Life & Casualty Union 
15th Floor, Wesley Temple Orsanized 1900 Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send me information concerning your $5,000 Complete Coverage Combination as an- 
nounced in the October issue of Church Management. 
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MONTH DAY YEAR 


Life, Accident and Sick Benefit Insurance at Bottom Cost for Clerymen Only. 


10-34 

























For the 
Nursery Group 


OR the first time we are pre- 

senting a Nursery Group 
course as part of our Westmin- 
ster Departmental Graded Mate- 
rials for the church school. Here 
are suggestions which are re- 
ceiving a hearty welcome from 
Nursery Group leaders who have 
been seeking a practical program. 


Guiwinc Nursery CHILDREN 
iN HomME AND CHURCH, by 
Eva B. McCatium, $1.50. 


This book of 240 pages contains ma- 
terials exactly adapted to the under- 
standing of the three-year-old chil- 
dren. The aim is to develop their 
innate religious tendencies. Contents 
of the book include source materials 
for the teacher, stories from the Bible 
and everyday experiences of the little 
child, rimes that interpret the child 
world, and songs adapted for voices 
and minds of three-year-olds. This 
book contains teachers’ suggestions 
for the entire year. 


Nursery Stories, 15 cents a set. 


Each set contains thirteen four-page 
leaflets, one for each Sunday in the 
quarter. Attractive pictures in four 
colors are used for the front covers. 
Each leaflet contains stories for the 
teacher to tell. A new feature is the 
inclosure with each set of leaflets of 
a four-page folder for parents con- 
taining suggestions for the child’s re- 
ligious development. In ordering, 
specify section desired. Sections num- 
ber from one to four. 


Fo_per Covers, 3 cents each. 


These cardboard covers are used as 
binders for the Nursery Story leaflets. 
They are illustrated in colors, with 
different illustrations for each sec- 
tion. In ordering specify section de- 
sired. (Should be same section as 
specified for Nursery Stories.) 


Pictures, $1.00. 


Each set of large pictures, for use of 
teacher, contains ten pictures for use 
in connection with stories in the 
teacher’s book. The same _ pictures 
are used throughout the year, there- 
fore need be ordered but once. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 
916-M Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 
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Dionysius (trying to gain their 


attention again) 
The world will very likely always look 


| for a religion that works miracles. 


A Meliorist 
That sounds like the height of pagan- 
ism. 
Damaris 
The miracle of the true religion will 


| be that it teaches men how to live. 


An Epicurean (dryly) 

You speak almost like a Christian. 
(a number laugh at this.) 

A Fanatic (speaking excitedly) 

I was in Antioch twelve days ago and 
heard strange things. Men stood on 
street corners turning the world upside 
down. 

Damaris 
You were in Antioch? 


A Fanatic 
A day of drunkenness. Men sang and 
women prayed. Caesar was forgotten. 
A thousand knelt in the street and two 
thousand were baptized in the streams. 
Caesar’s name was not heard. Devils 
ran in the market-places. The dead 
awoke! I saw the sun stand still! (the 
others stare at him.) 
A Meliorist 
Well, would you all become Jews? 
Dionysius 
We would become men. 
Damaris 
We would follow truth. 
A Blind Man 
Say on! Were there miracles? 
A Fanatic 
Is it not a miracle for the sun to 


stand still in the heavens? 
An Epicurean (rising) 


I have not interest in this blasphemy. 
If you want to be deluded well and 


good. I'll have none of it. 
A Meliorist (preparing to follow 
Agar) 
Nor I. (to Dionysius) I am aston- 


ished that you Dionysius, a member of 
the Council, should join in these affairs. 
Dionysius 

If you have never know want in body 
or soul you will not understand. If you 
have never seen the world languishing 
under the rule of whimsical gods, this is 
all foolishness. 


An Epicurean (who has moved over 
to the beggar preparatory to de- 
parting ) 

Well, beggar, how is your trade? 

A Fanatic (moving to the gate at 

right) 
Great is Diana! 


A Blind Man 


Light! Light! 
Athens? 


Great is Jupiter! 


Are there no gods in 


Dionysius (to the Meliorist) 


I am not thinking only of myself when 
I say we spend our time in babbling and 
vanity. I am thinking of Athens—of 
the world—. Without truth no people 


| can endure. 


Epicurean 
What is truth, philosopher? 


Dionysius 
Truth is that which leads us from the 
unreal to the real, from darkness to 
light, from death to immortality. 
A Fanatic (wildly, looking off right) 
See them below at the gates! Who is 
this that comes? He has a sword in his 


hand and flames of fire on his tongue. 
His eyes are like stars! 


A Blind Man (groping his way) 
Which way? Which way? 
Damaris (moving toward right with 
others) 
There by the outer court. 


A Meliorist 
A new face on Mars Hill. 
A Fanatic (in a loud voice) 
Let all the world be silent now! 
A Meliorist 
If your brain were only as active as 
your tongue. (then) He isa Jew. 


An Epicurean 


A Jew? A narrow-minded, ill-con- 
ditioned Jew. He has naught for us. 
Dionysius 


Hanan, the Stoic, is with him. 
A Blind Man 
Doth he carry a god in his hands? 
Tell me, are there phylacteries about his 


neck? Doth he hold a staff? Is he 
aged? 


Damaris (quietly) 

Silence now. (Paul appears accom- 
panied by a young Stoic, Hanan. Paul 
is about thirty-six years of age, a strong 
figure. He studies them quietly during 
the following conversation and, when in- 
dicated, goes over to the beggar. A 
number of people enter with the two.) 


A Meliorist 
Good-day, Hanan, who is thy bosom 
friend? 
A Stoic 


Good peace. You’ve heard, no doubt, 
of those who stirred the populace in 
Berea? 


An Epicurean 
Indeed ...... 


A Stoic 
This is the foremost of the preaching 
band. Come here, Jew! (Paul views 
him quietly, his eyes then turn to the 
Fanatic and finally rest on Dionysius.) 
A Fanatic 


Tis him of Antioch! They drove him 


from the city! Beware of him! He is 
a sorcerer! 
A Stoic 

Hold your tongue. (to Paul) Well, 

Jew, you find yourself on Mars Hill 


which is the throne of learning. 
have you to say? 


What 


Dionysius (in a low voice) 
Yea, speak to us. (Paul goes over to 
the beggar and give him a coin.) 
A Meliorist (meanwhile) 
Why did you bring him here, Hanan? 
A Stoic 


I heard him speaking in the market- 
place below. He so confounded your 
followers and yours, Agar, that I asked 
him to come with me to Areopagus. See 
how Dionysius watches him. 
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A Fanatic 


Paul—that is what they called him! 
He left the city in a cloud. The sun was 
darkened and the sky was filled with 
blood! 


A Blind Man 


Paul—! Paul, give me my sight in the 
name of thy great God! Light for my 
blinded eyes! 


A Stoic 
Think only of yourself, cripple. 


Dionysius 
Will you not speak to us? 


Damaris 


May we not hear of this new doctrine 
which is lately noised about? (Paul 
looks at them intently) 


A Meliorist 


So you are Paul. So you are he who 
now stands with those he once perse- 


cuted. You preach about the Galilean, 
is that it? 
A Stoic 


He preaches Jesus—and the resurrec- 
tion. 


An Epicurean 


The resurrection! (he laughs) 


A Fanatic (crazily) 


Well, tell me, when this beggar lives 
again will he still be a brute whose jaws 
and ears are locked? When this blind 
man is resurrected will he still have 
stones for eyes? (Agar and the Meliorist 
laugh—others join them) 


A Blind Man 
Stop it! Stop laughing! 


An Epicurean 


The one possessed has spoken with 
unusual sense. Tell us, Paul, what are 
these tangled philosophies you have been 
setting forth to our Athenians? 


A Meliorist 


Are you afraid to speak? Or must you 
wait until the council has convened? 


A Stoic 


Tell these friends about the king who 
is to take the place of Caesar. 


A Fanatic (the next lines come 
rapidly) 


Great is Caesar! Great is Athena! 


Dionysius 
Tell us about the resurrection. 


A Blind Man 
Perform a miracle! 


A Meliorist 


Selfish fiend! 
Man aside) 


(he pushes the Blind 


Damaris 
That was unkind. 


An Epicurean 


I’ve heard that those who touch your 
garment are transformed to _ gods. 
(some laugh at this) 


A Stoic 


Speak, fellow! 
happiness! 


Wisdom may bring 


Paul (walking slowly to the altar 
for the accused and facing them; 
they are very quiet. His speech 
begins gently but grows to great 
intensity as he proceeds) 

Ye men of Athens, I perceive that in 
all things ye are too superstitious. For 
as I passed by and beheld your devo- 
tions, I found an altar with this in- 
scription, “To the Unknown God.” 
Whom therefore ye ignorantly worship, 
him declare I unto you. God that made 
the world and all things therein, seeing 
that he is Lord of heaven and earth, 
dwelleth not in temples made with 
hands; neither is worshipped with men’s 
hands as though he needed anything, 
seeing he giveth to all life, and breath, 
and all things. And hath made of one 
blood all nations of men for to dwell 
on all the face of the earth, and hath 
determined the times before appointed 
and the bounds of their habitation .... 
that they should seek the Lord, if haply 
they might feel after him, and find him, 
though he be not far from every one of 
us. For in him we live, and move, and 
have our being; as certain also of your 
own poets have said, “We are also his 
offspring”. Forasmuch then as we are 
the offspring of God, we ought not to 
think that the Godhead is like unto 
gold, or silver, or stone, graven by art 
and man’s device. And the times of this 
ignorance God winked at; but how com- 
mandeth all men everywhere to repent. 
Because he hath appointed a day, in the 
which he will judge the world in right- 
eousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained; whereof he hath given assur- 
ance unto all men, in that he hath 
raised him from the dead! 


(there is a time of silence) 


An Epicurean 
Pretty words, Jew. 


A Stoic (affected) 

We will hear more of this matter! 
(Paul walks slowly to the gate at left 
and exits) 

Dionysius 

I will hear more of it, for I will follow 
him. Such words have not been heard 
on Mars Hill until this hour! “The 
times of this ignorance God winked at, 
but now commandeath all men every- 
where to repent!” Who will come with 
me? 

Damaris 

I! 

Dionysius 
You, Damaris. 
of the risen King! 

A Fanatic (wildly) 

Go then! And crosses wait for you! 
I see pain and death! The cries of 
Christians beat in my ears! Is your 


life so cheap that you will sell it for a 
pretty speech? 


You and I—followers 


Dionysius 
Who else will go? No one? None of 
you? Will you all stay steeped in your 


illusions while the world is 
changed beneath your feet? 
Damaris (at right) 
Come, Dionysius, he is going in the 
direction of the synagogue—alone. 
A Blind Man 
Wait! I sought for light! 
sight for my blinded 
greater light hath come. In my heart 


I have seen God! The true and living 
God has appeared to me! 


being 


I wanted 
eyes—but a 
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BELL & HOWELL 


presents the 


Finest 


Sound Movies 
for your church 





@ Your church, club, school, and home 
may now have the finest sound movies—clean, 
constructive talkies dealing with travel, adven- 
ture, the sciences, and including drama and 
comedy. There is a Filmosound Library near you 
where these subjects may be rented at extremely 
low cost. 

Current releases include: (1) ‘‘This is America”’ 
—the dramatic story of the nation’s frenzy, fears, 
and follies during the so-called jazz-age, 1917 to 
1933. (2) ‘“The Forgotten Island’’—a camera 
adventure on the strange island of San Nicholas, 
presumed to cast a curse upon all who set foot 
upon its shores. (3) ‘‘Wings Over the Andes’’— 
the Shippee-Johnson Expedition’s flight over the 
Peruvian range to the land of the Incas. 

The Filmosound 16 mm. Sound Movie Repro- 
ducer, giving you professional sound pictures on 
even a large auditorium screen, is available for 
rental, with or without the service of an oper- 
ator, from any Filmosound Library. 

The Filmo Silent Projector, known by every 
church organization using motion pictures, is 
now available at record low prices. Now is the 
time to equip your church with permanent mo- 
tion picture equipment by Bell & Howell, whose 
extensive Filmo Library of silent films provides 
endless entertainment and instruction subjects 


for promotion of church projects. 


Seno Caupon For Comptete Detaiis 


Bell & Howell Co., 1828 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
Gentlemen: Please send immediately 


QO List of current Filmosound Library Releases 
and address of nearest library branch 


OC) Complete information on Filmosound Sound 
Movie Reproducers 


O Source-list of silent religious films 


iam New Low Prices on Filmo Silent Projectors 


PN iene nscntieninsnciindsbnnsnccecihainteesiation oer 
DE ti ciccacis dei icin teimnttiajuescintnetnbonima epics . 
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Carriage Extra. 


ligious pictures. 


Touch Me Not. 


5513 Larchwood Avenue 








45 SERMONS ON 45 GREAT 
RELIGIOUS PICTURES 


By H. F. Branch, D.D., in 3 Priceless Volumes 


We Furnish Fine 8 x 11 Reproductions of any of the 45 Paintings, only $1.50 per 100, 


Begin sermon-series NOW on famous paintings. 
those who attend; 45 religious masterpieces to select from. YOU WILL MORE THAN 
DOUBLE YOUR ATTENDANCE. Each book contains 15 sermons on 15 world-famous re- 


RELIGIOUS PICTURE SERMONS $2 
Just off the Press 


—contains the following: Christ in the Temple; Rich Man and Lazarus; Raising Jairus’ 
Daughter; Ruth and Naomi; Moses Presenting the Law; Breaking Home Ties; The Omni- 
presence; Lamenting Over Jerusalem; Pilate’s Wife’s Dream; Pilate Washing His Hands; 
Christ Leaving Praetorium; Ecce Home; Elevation of Cross; Two Disciples Running; 


The other two books previously published are: 

SERMONS ON GREAT PAINTINGS, $1.50 

CHRIST’S MINISTRY AND PASSION IN ART, $1.50 

See p. 447, June Church Management for titles of pictures described in these. Sample 
pictures and suggestions for successful picture-sermon series on request. 


H. M. SHELLEY, Publisher 


Give copies of pictures discussed to 


Philadelphia 





























Torics CHILDREN LOVE TO HEAR 


BiBLt STOR! 
B LN 
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Order from 
your own Church Supply House 
or from the Publishers— 
GOSPEL TRUMPET COMPANY ' 
Dept. B6 Anderson, Ind. on front, 


‘*True to the facts and inspiration 
of the Word’’—Sunday School Times 


egunratrers Egermeier’s Bible Story Book 


New, Revised and Enlarged Edition 


This latest written popular work has 234 fascinating 
stories. The whole Bible narrative in order from Gen- 
esis to Revelation. 
quality, glare-free paper. Beautifully illustrated—over 
200 pictures and illustrations—with unique animated 
maps and pictorial end papers. Rich colored reproduc- 
tions of famous Bible scenes and characters. This 
large book actually contains more story material than 
is ordinarily found. 

Style A— Reader’s Edition— 608 pages. Beautifully 
bound in blue linen finish cloth; title stamped in gold 
leaf. Attractive colored picture on cover. Price $2.00 
Style B—Home Study Edition—672 pages. 
64 extra pages of facts about the Bible; 1286 questions 
on the stories, etc. Also 8 additional animated maps 
in multi-colors. Bound in rich blue imitation leather 
(see illustration) comes with silk book marker. Picture 
gold stamped. 









Large, self-pronouncing type on 


Including 


Price $2.95 














Damaris 
Come with us then! 


A Blind Man 


Give me your hand! 
his hand.) 


(Damaris takes 


Dionysius 
Think on this, Athenians! (with 
Damaris and the Blind Man he exits.) 


A Meliorist 
The blind and foolish have gone after 
dreams. As one of our philosophers has 
said, “Where ignorance leads the simple 
follow”. 


An Epicurean 
Vain is the discourse of him by whom 
no human suffering is healed. Are the 
blind not always blind? Does yonder 
beggar walk because of Paul? (they look 
at the beggar for a moment.) 


A Stoic 


No—he sits as before. 
a strange light on his face. 


But there is 





A Meliorist 


Well, he is richer than before. (it 
grows darker) 


A Fanatic 
I see Mars Hill in dust and Caesar in 
his tomb. Hanan and Agar are for- 
gotten! There is a cross against the 
sun! Like Antioch—so Athens! 


An Epicurean 


Come, friends, this place is fast be- 
coming a madhouse. (he comes to the 
Meliorist) There is a banquet at the 
proconsul’s home tonight. 


A Meliorist 


I hope he has another cask of wine 
from Sicily. 


A Stoic 
I pity Damaris. 
to these Christians. 


The world is cruel 


A Meliorist 
That scarcely sounds like you, Hanan. 





An Epicurean 


Come along. 
dancing. 


I know there will be 
(they begin to file off) 


A Fanatic (coming to the beggar) 


Did you hear that? Wine and danc- 
ing! (the beggar nods) We’ll stand at 
the door. (he helps the beggar to his 
feet) Once they threw me a bone. It 
still had thick meat on it. They may 
give us the plate that was intended for 
Dionysius. (they start off together) 
Think of it, beggar, we may eat the food 
The gods may be 


the scene—it has grown quite dark—the 
curtain falls... 


THE END 


Costuming: 


The women wore doric and _ ionic 
chitons, garments made of one piece, 
sewed at the right, with an opening for 
head and arms. Often it was sewn only 
from the waist down, the upper portion 
being secured with fistulae at the 
shoulders. The beautiful folds so char- 
acteristic of the dorian chiton were 
largely created by ample cloth in the 
waist material. Girdles were often 
worn just below the breast. 


Over the chiton an outer garment 
called the himation was worn. It was 
an oblong piece seven feet or more in 
length and draped in almost every con- 
ceivable way over the body. It was 
lavishly embroidered and ornamented. 
Large brooches are used in this period. 
Sandals with thick soles, strapped to 
the ankles. Necklaces and bracelets. 
Hair parted in center and brought 
around to the back of the neck where 
it was secured with a pin of wood or 
metal. 


The men wore lavishly draped mate- 
rial. Helmets were worn by the soldiers, 
travelers, and hunters. Laced boots. 
The philosophers wore simple sandals 
and plain white himations over simple 
under-tunics. Peasants wore common 
short chitons. 


Fans were used by both men and 
women of the period. 











Calumny crosses oceans, scales moun- 
tains, and travels deserts, with greater 
ease than the Scythian Abaris, and like 
him, rides upon a poisoned arrow. 
—Colton. 
* * * 

Nothing is so swift in its progress as 
calumny, nothing more easily escapes us, 
and nothing is more readily received; 
and nothing can be more widely spread 
abroad.—Cicero. 

* %* * 

The upright, if he suffer calumny to 
move him, fears the tongue of man more 
than the eye of God.—Colton. 


* * * 


False praise can please, and calumny 

affright 
None but the vicious, and the hypocrite. 
—Horace. 





* * * 


I hold it cowardice 
To rest mistrustful where a noble heart 
Hath pawn’d an open hand in sign of 
love. —Shakespeare. 


* a ak 
Providence has given us hope and 
sleep, as a compensation for the many 
cares of life —Voltaire. 











































BOOK BROADCASTINGS 


What the Writers have to Offer 

















The Church 


The Church of Today and Tomorrow, 
by Austen Kennedy de Blois. Judson 
Press. 292 pages. $1.25. 


The author is president of the Eastern 
Baptist Theological Seminary, Phila- 
delphia, and editor of The Christian 
Review. The unification and deepened 
spirituality of all church activities is 
emphasized, together with a more val- 
iant leadership and greater clearness of 
discipleship. It is a readable and in- 
spiring book. It covers a very wide field 
of subjects. At the beginning of each 
chapter a full page outline of its con- 
tents is to be found. The early church 
and the church of today are defined as 
well as their functions and ideals. Co- 
ordination of the plans, methods and 
work of the local church is stressed. 
The meaning, qualifications, develop- 
ment, unity and discovery of leaders 
and their leadership are considered. The 
church membership is divided into four 
classes—reliable, spasmodic, unqualified 
and disloyal. Each of these is discissed 
as well as the new members and the 
characteristics and processes of disciple- 
ship. Worship in the Church is men- 
tioned—its impulse, personal values, ele- 
ments, etc. The work or activity of the 
church must be wide awake and admin- 
istrated wisely. The church school as 
the teaching and training arm of the 
church is treated as to its function, es- 
sential principles, curriculum, etc. The 
Church’s great opportunity among 
youth, together with the guiding prin- 
ciples in young people’s work, its organ- 
ization, plan and unification are treated. 
The recruiting mission of the Church, 
evangelism, its measures, methods and 
motives are described. The financial 
ideals of the Church as the Lord’s part- 
ner are given as the church budget, 
the use and stewardship of possessions 
and abilities. The Church and its rela- 
tion to the community are mentioned 
—analyzing the crowd and methods 
of understanding the community, etc., 
are considered. The Church and its 
world relations in missionary, educa- 
tional and enlistment enterprises are 
analyzed. The productive Church and 
its fruit-bearing elements—its ruling 
passion, service, methods, ideals, etc., 
are described. In the appendix a 
workable educational plan in the lo- 
cal Church is suggested. The member- 
ship and duties of the educational board 
are outlined. A bibliography of sug- 
gested books for further reading is listed 
at the close of the book. 

mm. DD. Zh. 


Christianity and the Modern Chaos, 
by William George Peck. Morehouse 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 136 pages. 
$1.00. 


This book, the fourth in the Wash- 
ington Cathedral Series, consists of four 
lectures delivered by the author, at the 
College of Preachers, in Washington, 
D. C., in Oct., 1933. 


The world’s flight from dogma is por- 

trayed in a very effective way. The 
causes and effects of such deviation 
from dogma are mentioned and some 
suggestions toward the rehabilitation of 
dogmatic faith in the modern mind, are 
made. Two stages in the world’s flight 
are traced—enmity of reason and be- 
lief in reason. Comte’s, Hegel’s and 
Freud’s psychology and the teachings 
of Schleiermacher, Ritschl and Karl 
Barth are criticized and their weak- 
nesses pointed out. The destruction of 
all traditions in all fields of human en- 
deavor as the source of our present mud- 
dle of things is discussed. The neces- 
sity of dogma is defended because 
Christianity has characteristic concepts. 
Dogma is capable of demonstrated val- 
ue for man’s life in this world. It of- 
fers a rational judgment about the 
meaning and value of life. The elusive 
mirage of our present standards of ac- 
tion and the moral confusion of the 
Western World are diagnosed in order 
to determine the cause of our moral 
collapse. A dogmatic definition of the 
end of man is essential for the main- 
tenance of moral directivity. A quali- 
tative estimate of human behavior in- 
volves belief concerning a transcenden- 
tal end of behavior. Our present mor- 
al situation is due to the scepticism 
concerning morality as a transcendental 
duty. This has arisen through lack of 
conviction about man’s nature and the 
purpose of his existence, through lack 
of dogma. The modern denial of the 
religious sanctions of conduct is shown 
to be confused, self-contradictory, self- 
destructive and hopelessly absurd. The 
naturalistic moralists such as Bertrand 
Russell, the individualism of Nietzsche 
and the collectivism of Karl Marx are 
shown to break down in their attempt 
to provide an ethical foundation. Man’s 
moral consciousness is ordered to a su- 
pernatural end. The Kingdom of God 
is the ultimate explanation of all Chris- 
tian action. The social pandemonium 
and morass where men struggle without 
direction is vividly described. The vol- 
ume is written from the High Church 
point of view. i. gy oe. 


Preachers and Preaching 


Sermon Hearts from the Gospels, com- 
piled by William H. Leach. 328 pages. 
Cokesbury Press. $2.00. 


Dr. Leach does for preaching what 
the Readers Digest does for magazine 
articles. In each case I have marvelled 
at the editorial genius which makes it 
possible for the man who runs to read 
the heart of today’s thinking. This vol- 
ume is not an attempt to condense the 
greatest preaching of our age. It is an 
effort to present a cross section of con- 
temporary preaching. Here are some of 
the values of the book: 


1. It is a ready reference to the 
thought of our contemporaries 
on many great themes. 


2. It reveals the fact that many 
of America’s unsung preachers 
preach just as sincerely, elo- 
quently and powerfully as those 
whose names are household 


words. This should encourage 
many good men in humble 
places. 


3. As a cross section of preaching, 
it is a fair standard by which 
one may judge his own efforts. 
It is scarcely fair to judge one’s 
labors in comparison with only 
genius. 


4. It will introduce to you many 
new preachers whose complete 
sermons you will want to read. 
Like a good guide, Dr. Leach 
leads you directly to the big 
game without the necessity of 
wandering through the wilder- 
ness of books in many libraries. 
It would take most men a year 
to learn what Dr. Leach puts 
in six hours of reading ma- 
terial. 


5. These “Sermon Hearts” supply 
just enough water to prime your 
own pump; and who has not 
had moments when his well of 
thought seemed empty, and 
then a story, poem, or sermon 
supplied just the priming neces- 
sary to start the waters of 
thought flowing again? 


This book contains 150 sermons by 109 
preachers. You will find evangelists like 
Sunday and Biederwolf; philosophers 
like A. D. Lindsay; theologians like Karl 
Barth; social gospelers such as Jerome 
Davies. The Fundamentalist and the 
Modernist are both there, and so are 
the Rationalist and the Mystic. Every 
sermon is from a printed source, listed 
in the index. You can easily find the 
full text if you like the sample which 
Dr. Leach presents. 


nC. 


After He Had Risen, by Hugh Thomp- 
son Kerr. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
95 pages. $1.00. 


Wise religious leaders are coming more 
and more to realize that the church has 
been slurring over one of the most in- 
teresting and fruitful periods in the life 
of Jesus, that which lies between Easter 
and Pentecost. There was a time in the 
history of the church when Pentecost 
was a greater day than either Christmas 
or Easter. That it has fallen so far 
into the background is an indication of 
slight importance in which the work of 
the Holy Spirit is held and accounts in 
no small way for the admitted impo- 
tence of the church today. 


Dr. Kerr, pastor of the Shadyside Pres- 
byterian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., senses 
this oversight and seeks to correct it in 
After He Had Risen. He says: “It 
is my impression that there is a great 
spiritual let-down immediately after 
Easter. Christian believers are in great 
danger of laying the living Christ away 
in the tomb again, after the celebration 
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FALL—COKESBURY GOOD BOOKS—1934 


By SERMON HEARTS FROM THE 
ig a GOSPELS 600-Word Outlines of 150 Notable 


H. Leach Contemporary Sermons on the Gospels 


Mr. Leach’s new book is perhaps his finest contribution to the practical study of 
preaching. It gives a complete picture of outstanding 20th century preaching as 
one finds it in the United States, Canada, England, Scotland, and other English- 
speaking countries. Each page outpours its gems of poetry, prose, and pulpit dyna- 
mics. Great Christian themes from the Gospels receive fresh, vital treatment by 
preachers successfully meeting the spiritual needs of people in our day. SERMON 
HEARTS FROM THE GOSPELS is at once a survey of contemporary preaching, a 
practical commentary on the Gospels, and a ministers’ manual. $2.00 


By SERMONS ON THE LORD’S PRAYER 





es AND OTHER PRAYERS OF JESUS 
@pp 16 stimulating sermons on The Lord’s Prayer and other recorded prayers 
of Jesus . . . . setting the pattern for any preacher who wishes to convey to his 


people the meaning and beauty of “The Model Prayer.” Some of the sermons: 
Jesus a Man of Prayer; Pray as Sons; Pray as Brothers; Pray for Reverence; Pray 
Against Temptation; Jesus’ Prayer of Thanksgiving; Praying for Our Joy; etc. Vital, 
purposeful, pictorial preaching. $1.50 


By - THE BELOVED PHYSICIAN OF 
saac Vi. TEHERAN A True Story—‘“Stranger than 


Yonan Fiction.” 

“Amid the wealth of spiritual biographies that have come to us during the past 
few years, surely this volume deserves a high place. It describes a thrilling and 
dramatic episode in the history of modern missions—the story of the conversion of 
Dr. Sa’eed, Khan of Persia. Of this beloved doctor, won by Christ from Islam, his 
friends truly say, ‘He walks and talks with God.’ Well-written, alive with drama 
and conviction, this story will bring power and strengthening to the missionary 
enterprise.”—Religious Book Club Bulletin. $1.00 


A.Erl GREAT SERMONS ON EVANGELISM 
Kernahan, 14 sermons featuring the good news of the Gospel as the dominant note 
Compiler preaching—by representative ministers of several great denomina- 


tions: GOODELL, ROTH, DOWNS, LOWTHER, BANNING, MAGEE, ODEN, et al. 
Preaching which reaches out of the pulpit and takes listeners by the hand in the 
name of Christ. $1.50 


WHEN SORROW 
COMES 


Much helpful counsel and a wealth of material 
for pastors on the gentle art of ministering 
to those who mourn—in homes where sorrow 
has just come, while conducting the burial 
service, and during the post-burial period when 
ever-mindful sympathy, direction, consideration 


By J. E. FINANCIAL RECOVERY 
Crawford FOR THE LOCAL CHURCH 


Based on sound stewardship principles, this 
new book points the way to financial recovery 
and maximum efficiency for local churches 
today. It deals constructively and vitally with 
the many vital and vexing problems which 
pastors, official boards, and other church groups 


By Myron 
Lee Pontius 


and Christian comfort are needed. Unusually are facing now. Most timely. $1.00 
helpful. 75 cents 

By Wade C. THE WORLD MISSION OF _ By Clarence ANCIENT WIVES AND 
Barclay THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION E. Macartney MODERN HUSBANDS 


A book of far-reaching importance by one of Sermons amply reflecting the highly effective 
America’s great leaders in religious education— 
showing clearly that Christianity is humanity’s 
greatest need and painting the Christian basis parallels the experiences of outstanding Old 
of meeting local, national, and international and New Testament characters with illustrations 
issues Deserves special study by preachers, and incidents in 20th century life. Good 
teachers, and leaders. $1.25 preaching and good reading. $1.25 


—HAVE YOU THESE USEFUL BOOKS ? — 


WHAT MEN ARE CHRISTIANITY AND THE ADVENTUROUS 
ASKING COERCION GOD 


By Henry Sloane Coffin Francis J. McConnell Charles E. Schofield 


‘Der ss : ‘‘Bishop McConnell has broken The new president of the Iliff 
tebe: eagle agree up into discussable bits a School of Theology gives a 
se l= PF Yes 2 “ problem which daily grows less book showing God active in 
Christian faith.”—World To- theoretical: To what degree the affairs,of man today. “No 
morrow. ... . Of all of Dr. can the follower of Jesus use better brief discussion of God 
Coffin’s books none has been coercion—even in the business has appeared in a generation.” 


Interestingly, effectively, and unflinchingly he 


so timely as this.’’—The Inter- of securing ‘good’results.’’ — —Western Christian Advocate, 

collegian. $2. Woman’s Press. $1. $1. 
+ 

COKESBURY PRESS .  OGKSTORED 

Nashville, Tenn. BOOKSTORE |! 

















preaching for which Dr. Macartney is noted. | 


| Company. 333 pages. 





| address. 


of His resurrection.” His sermons “deal 
with the neglected area of the life of 
Jesus between Easter and Pentecost. 
They stress the fact that the Living 
Christ is ‘let loose*in the world.’” The 
reader will find this book both inter- 
esting and profitable. 
o. Re BS. 


The Return of Spring to Man’s Soul, 
by Ivan Lee Holt. Harper & Brothers. 
119 pages. $1.00. 


The title is good and the contents are 
good. A great Methodist preacher, pas- 
tor in St. Louis for the last sixteen 
years, organizer of a program of service 
in terms of missions and hospitals and 
orphanages and settlements, such a 
Christian leader must have something 
genuine and compelling about him. That 
something is revealed in these ten ser- 
mons of the Monthly Pulpit. Dramatic, 
modern, packed full of good things, the 
reader can understand the secret of Dr. 
Holt’s achievement. He is aware of the 
issues and problems of the day and also 
of the eternal quality of the truth which 
has made the Christian tradition what 
it is. The combination is what is al- 
ways needed in any pulpit and it is 
found in this St. Louis pulpit. Instinc- 
tively the reader wishes that some Sun- 
day he could drop in at Dr. Holt’s 
church and add to the light of the 
printed page the light of the man him- 
self who speaks the message. 

F. F. 


cient Wives and Modern Husbands, 
by Clarence E. Macartney. Cokesbury 
Press. 176 pages. $1.25. 


This volume of nine sermons is an- 
other Macartney sermon series, rich in 
great Scriptural truths and contemporary 
applications. They were delivered to 
more than twelve hundred young people 
and young adults who attended the First 
Presbyterian Church at Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. Like his sermon series, 
The Way of a Man With a Maid, Dr. 
Macartney has based these sermons on 
Biblical characters. The modern paral- 
lels are dwelt upon. Frankly, sanely, 
and without offence his contentions, 
warnings, and admonitions are delivered. 
His originality of thought and his gift 
for interpreting the teachings and events 
recorded in the Bible, make these ser- 
mons a contribution to homiletical lit- 
erature. It is a book that is bound to 
be helpful to the preaching, teaching, 
and lay leadership of the church. 

W. L. L. 


The Gospel According to John, by 
G. Campbell Morgan. Fleming H. Revell 
$3.50. 


This volume marks the completion of 
an expository series on the Gospels from 
the hand of a preacher with a world- 
wide reputation. These meditations were 
delivered in The Church of the Open 


| Door in Los Angeles, Tabernacle Pres- 


byterian Church in Philadelphia, and in 
Westminster Chapel in London. The 
author admits that he could not pre- 
sume to plumb the depths of the Fourth 
Gospel in thirty-nine lectures. How- 
ever he does in his splendid homiletical 
fashion breathe the atmosphere of this 
great Book and indicates the paths 
which lead to its great dephts. The vol- 
ume is by no means a critical introduc- 
tion to the Fourth Gospel but is rich 
in illustrative and devotional material. 
Dr. Morgan’s printed words have al- 
most the same freedom as his public 
R. W. A. 
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FOR FALL READING 


ON... 


YOUTH PROBLEMS «» MARRIAGE «» THE NEW DEAL 
RELIGION «» GROUP LEADERSHIP 


WE ARE THE BUILDERS OF A NEW WORLD—Edited by Harry H. Moore 


. A book for every young person trying to “find himself,’”’ and for every counselor of youth. A group of leaders 
give their answers to the questions millions of young people are asking—‘‘Has life a place for me?’’; ‘‘What shall I 


do if war comes?’’; ‘“‘What vocation when so many are overcrowded?”’ 


Chapters by James Truslow Adams, Raymond 


B. Fosdick, Sir Philip Gibbs, Walter Lippman, and others. Of invaluable aid to discussions in young people’s groups. cloth $1.50 


THINKING ABOUT MARRIAGE ?—By Roy A. Burkhart. With an introduction by Prof. 
William C. Bower of the University of Chicago 


he . . A course of study on courtship and marriage for youth and adults. A practical guide in discussing the problem of 


marriage with young people’s groups and preparing them intelligently for it. 


Also of value to parents, young married 


people, pastors and counselors. Paul H. Vieth of Yale University says, ‘It is the best discussion book on marriage cloth $1.75 


for young people I have ever seen.’’ 


MUST THE NATION PLAN ?—By Benson Y. Landis 


@ .. This book by the author of THE THIRD AMERICAN REVOLUTION tells what the Federal Government has done 


during 1933 and 1934, and why and how. 


paper 1.00 


Interprets all the important new laws in relation to the great social needs 


of our times. Describes the adventures of agriculture, the beginnings of industrial planning under the NRA, the laws 
to “let the seller beware,” the new housing program, the efforts to make relief more adequate. The second half asks: 


How Have Consumers Fared? How Fundamental Are the Changes Made? 


What About the Constitution? Is Broad 


Social Planning a Necessity? What Value Experimentation? The book concludes with practical suggestions on How to cloth $2.00 


Continue Discussion. 


LEADERSHIP IN GROUP WORK—By Henry M. Busch 


paper 1.25 


. . Mr. Busch is one of the best of America’s younger interpreters of ways of doing group work that fits our age. 
His book combines both a practical and theoretical approach to the basic issues underlying the work of group leaders. 
His central interest is in the kind of group life that is calculated to lend to the individual character and social in- 
sight needed in today’s world. 


PRAYERS FOR SELF AND SOCIETY—By James Myers 


@ .. A new booklet of prayers for those who care greatly about the social problems of our day. The Industrial Secre- 
tary of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America has cast into moving prayers the essential ideas of 100—$12.00 
the Council’s ‘“‘Social Ideals.’’ Includes Prayer for a Christian Social Order, for Slum Clearance, for Peace Among 12— 1.60 


Nations, for A Moment of Silence, for A Time of Sorrow, and others. 


classes, and other groups. 


ASSOCIATION PRESS, 347 Madison Avenue, New 


Recommended for use by congregations, Bible 


cloth $2.25 


sample 
copy 15c 


York 








Do Dead Men Live Again? by V. F. 
Storr, M. A., Archdeacon of West- 
minster). Fleming H. Revell Company, 
N. Y. 254 pages. $1.50. 


A volume that is not freighted with 
technical language, but which faces the 
intellectual difficulties and looks at facts 
unafraid is always welcome on the age 
long problem which Augustine and 
Monica pondered, “Do dead men live 
again?” From very early beginnings 
man has interpreted himself in terms of 
eternal values, as this author makes 
evident in a fine summary of the history 
of the belief in immortality. He finds 
his ultimate satisfaction in the belief in 
his conception of God, “the ultimate 
source of goodness and truth,” and in 
the character of man. Character, he 
defines, is “what man makes for him- 
self out of the raw materials of in- 
herited tendencies and dispositions, and 
through his daily contacts with his... 
environment as a whole.” 

The book is one of the series of 
Westminster Books dealing with present 
living problems which men come up 
against every day as they move about in 
a world flooded with new knowledge in 
every department of enquiry. A closing 
chapter on Spiritualism is informing 
and stimulating. WwW. DE. 


Religious Thought 


Vital Control, by Lynn Harold Hough. 
The Abingdon Press. 260 pages. $2.00. 
“It is when elements from the dif- 
ferent departments of knowledge move 
out and meet each other in the open 
field that really significant things be- 


gin to happen.” These words are found 
on page 177 in Vital Control. The whole 
book, however, is an illustration of their 
truthfulness. Dr. Hough is a synthetic 
scholar. Many fields of knowledge make 
contributions to his writings. In the 
twelve essays which comprise the present 
work, literature predominates, but this 
author does not discuss it as an iso- 
lated pastime for the bookworm. He re- 
gards it as interpretation of life, as a 
chronicle of the struggles and the as- 
pirations, the fears and the hopes, the 
victories and the defeats of mankind. 


Several of the essays are the prod- 
ucts of the discussions of humanism, 
which loomed larger several years ago 
than they do today. In this connec- 
tion it must be remembered that Dr. 
Hough is more interested in the human- 
ism which describes a school of litera- 
ture that he is in that which was the 
subject of a recent theological contro- 
versy. The first essay deals with Irving 
Babbitt, apostle of a “vital control,” 
possessing the creative enthusiasm of ro- 
manticism and the disciplined strength 
of classicism. It is followed by an ex- 
ceptional scintillating analysis of “A 
Magnificent and Meticulous Dilettante,” 
these words referring to Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, whose psychographic studies have 
for twenty years been a source of de- 
light to the lovers of biography. Here 
we have a study of Bradford equal at 
least to the best which he has written 
about others. This reviewer confesses 
to have read the essays a half dozen 
times, but even yet he cannot leaf 
through its pages without re-reading 
them. 


Another of the papers is entitled “A 
Shelf of Significant Books.” This is 
essentially a book-review essay. It must 
be admitted that not all of the books 
discussed in the essay are certain to 
possess sufficient permanent value to jus- 
tify their being included in a discus- 
sion given a place in a book. But the 
treatment of the works has a signifi- 
cance of its own. Dr. Hough has a 
skill in quotation which would make 
his material a source of delight and in- 
spiration even if it lacked all other 
merits. This essay opens with a quo- 
tation from A Room of One’s Own by 
Mrs. Virginia Woolf, a granddaughter 
of Thackeray, but famous in her own 
right. Mrs. Woolf says, “Thus when 
one takes a sentence from Mr. B. into 
the mind, it falls plump to the ground 
—dead; but when one takes a sentence 
of Coleridge into the mind, it explodes 
and gives birth to all sorts of other 
ideas; and that is the only sort of writ- 
ing of which one can say that it has 
the secret of perpetual life.” Vital Con- 
trol is full of passages, sometimes quoted 
and sometimes original, which when 
taken into the mind explode and give 
birth to other ideas. L. EC. 


English Deism: Its Roots and _ Its 
Fruits, by John Orr. Wm. B. Eerdmans. 
$2.50. 

Dr. Orr has produced a very useful 
book for ministers and students desirous 
of tracing back some of the more evident 
modern theological phenomena to their 
source. He finds present day traces of 
deism in modern Biblical criticism and 
in the liberal wing of modernism, typi- 
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Hundreds of Progressive Preachers Are Now keading 


HARPERS MONTHLY PULPIT 


New and forthcoming titles 
LIKE A TRUMPET 

By Charles E. Jefferson (July) 
WE SEE JESUS 

By William P. Merrill (Aug.) 


THE GODS OF MEN 
By O. W. S. McCall (Sept.) 


TAKING A CITY 


The Angel in the Soul 

By Joseph Fort Newton 

Seeing the Invisible 

By Harold Cooke Phillips 

When Christ Passes By 

By Walter Russell Bowie 

The University of Experi- 
ence 

By Lynn Harold Hough 

Blundering Into Paradise 

By Edgar DeWitt Jones 

You and Yourself 

By Albert G. Butzer 

Perspectives 

By Charles W. Gilkey 

The Unemployed Carpenter 


Little Evils That Lay 
Waste Life 

By Miles H. Krumbine 

The Sensible Man’s View 
of Religion 

By John Haynes Holmes 

A World That Cannot Be 
Shaken 

By Ernest Fremont Tittle 

The Power of the Common 
Place 

By Theodore Cuyler Speers 

Letters to God and the 
Devil 

By Edward Scribner Ames 

Suburban Christians 

By Roy L. Smith 


Paternoster Sheen 

By W. Douglas Mackenzie 

Men Wanted 

By Bernard Iddings Bell 

Jesus Said “I Am” 

By George Stewart 

God’s Turn 

By Henry Sloane Coffin 

Let’s Build a New World 

By Burris Jenkins 

Can I Know God? 

By Frederick B. Fisher 

The Return of Spring to 
Man’s Soul 

By Ivan Lee Holt 

From Skepticism to Faith 

By Charles Fiske 




















By Douglas Horton (Oct.) 
THE REFINER’S FIRE 
By J. W. G. Ward (Nov.) 
WHEN GOD HIDES 
By Paul Scherer (Dec.) 
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fied by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick and 
other contemporary liberal theologians. 

Beginning with a concise distinction 
between deism and theism as developed 
in the seventeenth century as basic dif- 
ferences in the conception of God, he 
follows its English growth from Herbert 
of Cherbury in 1624 to the beginnings 
of decline in 1742. He ascribes its fall 
to weakness and divisions within the 
movement, the development of the re- 
vivals of Whitefield and the Wesleys 
and the turning of attention to political 
events. 


He charges deism with the disservice 
of weakening faith in the Bible, in 
Christ and in the ministers of religion, 
and the lowering of public morals. He 
credits it with awakening attention to 
Biblical documents and history, to the 
abuses of Christian doctrine and with 
calling forth able theological works in 
rebuttal to its positions. 


The book is in part the study involved 
in Dr. Orr’s work toward his doctorate. 
It shows evidence of extensive research 
in libraries inaccessible to the average 
minister or student. It fills successfully 
a gap in the average personal library. 


It also demonstrates the dilemma of 
the agnostic critic of Christianity in 
finding anything approaching it in the 
combating of the problems of evil and 
sin in the world. The sympathizer with 
the modern theological point of view 
will not find its conservative authorship a 
handicap to his enjoyment of the book. 


O. M. W. 


That Strange Man Upon His Cross, by 
Richard Roberts. The Abingdon Press. 
139 pages. $1.25. 


Richard Roberts possesses a combina- 
tion of deep faith in the Christian Gos- 
pel, spiritual insight, intellectual power 
and an incisive and arresting style, a 
combination matched by few others in 
the Protestant ministry. For over twen- 
ty years he has been known for his 
books which always reflect the vanguard 
view of those who are marching for- 
ward in the power of Christ. Born and 
brought up in Wales, a preacher in Lon- 
don, in Brooklyn, and now in Canada, 
Dr. Roberts has added to his natural 
qualities a rich and varied background 
of experience. This volume, with a brief 
foreword and epilogue, contains four lec- 
tures on the Kent Shaffer Memorial 
Foundation at Yale University. Ecce 
Homo, The Teacher, The Man of Ac- 
tion and The Crucified are the reveal- 
ing titles. The treatment is stirring 
and original. The book is one to read 
and read again. -. 2. 


I Was a Pagan, by V. C. Kitchen. Har- 
per & Brothers. 186 pages. $1.50. 


The author is a New York City adver- 
tising man who, despite twenty years as 
a successful executive in his profession, 
still faced the question—“Is this all there 
is to life?” His spasmodic attempts to 
write a book on the “Why” and the 
“How” of life met with no success. It 
was the contact with the Oxford Group 
which furnished him with the answer to 
this question. This book is autobiog- 
raphical in form and is a fearless wit- 


ness for the Christ-centered and God- 
directed life. The author spent forty 
years chasing the five pagan goals of 
life—pleasure, power, possession, posi- 
tion and applause. In their place he has 
Substituted five other “P’s’—peace, 
plenty, purpose, progress and power. No 
one can read the chapter entitled “This 
Business of Being Reborn” without feel- 
ing that the author had found something 
which is difficult to express in human 
language. 


Although the author had attended 
something like eight preparatory schools 
and four colleges and universities, he 
concludes after this study that his real 
education did not begin until he found 
God. This book is primarily one man’s 
story of how in his struggles to find the 
meaning of life, he found the realities 
of the Christian life. In relating his 
own struggles, he answers many criti- 
cisms which are sometimes made toward 
the Oxford Group. For example, a com- 
mon question is to ask what is the atti- 
tude of the Oxford Group toward social 
reform? The question is answered with 
the author’s life as an example. Is not 
the Christian view of the family, the 
desire to have right and honest rela- 
tionships with business associates, and 
the urge to help the less fortunates equal 
to any results obtained by our modern 
methods of social reform? This, in es- 
sence, is the question the author raises 
in his discussions on Politics, Economics, 
Sociology, Education, and Religion. The 
man is to be changed from his depend- 
ence upon self to his dependence upon 
God. God must direct our lives. That 
one thought is expressed on every page, 
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Saint Augustine has expressed exactly 
what this author is saying when he said, 
“Love God and do as you please.” 

This book is an excellent testimony of 
affirmative faith of the early Christians. 
Its emphasis upon the surrender of 
man’s will to God is a note which is 
needed in our modern world. 

WW. Be. ks. 


Can Prayer Be Answered? by Mary 
Austin. Farrar and Rinehart. 55 pages. 
$1.00. 

In this brief volume the late distin- 
guished author seeks to show the tech- 
nique of prayer which has brought an- 
swers to her. She believed that one can 
achieve anything needed for fulfillment 
and completion through prayer if the 
correct attitude of mind and the proper 
technique is followed. Her own results 
in securing money for the preservation 
of art objects are interesting. Prayer 
had become a splendid experimental 
thing to Mary Austin. Most of our 
readers will fail to enthuse over the 
book because of its complete failure to 
such on prayer as a social experience 
or as an aid in the building of the King- 
dom of God. Many, however, will find 
the method of prayer helpful. 

W. Re lh 


The Bible 


Biblical Backgrounds—A Geographical 
Survey of Bible Lands in the Light of 
the Scriptures and Recent Research, by 
J. McKee Adams. Broadman Press. 
482 pages. $3.75. 

The author is professor of Biblical In- 
troduction in the Southern Baptist The- 
ological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. . The 
book is dedicated to Professors J. R. 
Sampey and A. T. Robertson. It sets 
forth the relationships existing between 
the Old and New Testaments and their 
physical backgrounds, approaching the 
Bible in the light of its geography. This 
survey is confined to the principal Bible 
lands from Abraham to the Apostles. 
The work is the result of ten years’ 
study. A voluminous body of literature 
has been carefully read and consulted 
in its preparation. Twenty-six excellent 
maps are to be found throughout the 
book as well as ninety-nine helpful il- 
lustrations. 
an index are found in the appendix. 

In the introduction, a short survey and 
comprehensive review of the Biblical 
world is found. A geographical descrip- 
tion of Mesopotamia and its early set- 
tlers and settlements is given. The im- 
mediate connection between Abraham 
and the Ur of Chaldees as well as that 
between Babylon and Canaan is empha- 
sized. Aram, the Land of transition, is 
next portrayed as to its physical char- 
acteristics and early inhabitants. Ca- 
naan, the Land of Promise, is geographi- 
cally located and the significance of its 
central position is noted. The physical 
characteristics of Egypt in its relation 
to the Old Testament are set forth. The 
various areas and boundaries of the prin- 
cipal divisions of Egypt are also sur- 
veyed. A geographical survey of Canaan 
is given in detail, pointing out its plains, 
plateaus and other physical boundaries. 
The conquests and campaigns of Canaan 


All foot-note references and - 


as well as its allotments and settlements 
are presented. A description of the geo- 
graphical setting under the Judges, the 
United Kingdom and the divided King- 
doms, is given. The various deporta- 
tions and the restoration of the scat- 
tered nation are enumerated. The Hel- 
lenistic East is pictured under Alexander 
the Great and the following eras under 
the Ptolemies and Seleucidaes. A geo- 
graphical survey of Palestine under 
Rome and the Herods is made. Then 
follow descriptions of the various sites 
in Jerusalem and their possible identi- 
fications under Herod the Great and 
his successors. The geographical char- 
acteristics of Asia Minor and its connec- 
tions with the East and West are stud- 
ied. Paul’s contacts with its chief cit- 
ies and a few details regarding the piv- 
otal centers such as the churches of the 
book of Revelation are presented. Ten 
representative and outstanding Graeco- 
Roman centers or cities of commercial 
and governmental importance are de- 
scribed in outline. 


This book should be consulted by all 
those who desire the latest and most 
authoritative information concerning the 
physical background of the Bible. It 
contains a mine of information. 


H. D. &. 


Tales From the Old Testament, by H. 
W. Fox. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 154 
pages. $1.00. 


Many parents have been looking for 
a book of Old Testament stories, told in 
a manner appealing to chlidren and yet 
incorporating the best in scientific and 
Biblical knowledge. This book fills that 
need. It is a companion book to the 
author’s The Child’s Approach to Re- 
ligion. 

In part one the stories are made to 
live as the grandfather relates to his two 
grandchildren — Beni and Dinah, past 
Jewish history. The setting of the first 
story is hot dry Egypt with Beni, won- 
dering why his mother and father have 
to work so hard. This gives an oppor- 
tunity to tell some of the past history 
of the Jewish race when times were not 
as difficult as they were then. In a few 
days Beni and Dinah beg their grand- 
father to tell them what the big box in 
the corner contains. Grandfather brings 
out the coat of Joseph and tells the 
story concerning it. Then follows the 
tales of Joseph in prison and later his 
elevation as governor. One example of 
the practical use the author makes of 
Psychology is shown in the order of the 
stories. Starting with the children’s 
vital concern in their parents’ servitude 
he goes backward in Jewish history to 
Jacob’s trickery and then to the begin- 
nings of the race in the experiences of 
Abraham, Isaac and Lot. The simple yet 
scientific way in which the author has 
the grandfather tell of the flood and 
the rainbow, and the beginning of 
things, is worth the price of the book. 
Part two consists of tales told in Bethle- 
hem. The stories are told to David, the 
son of Jesse. The life of David the 
shepherd boy is pictured so children can 
understand it more clearly. 
David questions his mother about the 
bracelets that she is wearing she tells 
him of Egypt where they were made and 
how her people left that country. Soon 
the family makes their annual pilgrim- 
age to Jerusalem. On the way the 
mother tells of the long journey of her 
ancestors from Egypt to the promised 
land. HH. D.. H: 
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George Croft Cell 


THE REDISCOVERY 
OF JOHN WESLEY 


Professor Cell contradicts the 
long cherished beliefs that Wes- 
ley was a mystic; a High Church- 
man; or a better Catholic than 
Protestant. His disclosure is 
revolutionary—that Wesley was 
at heart really Calvinistic. 


Probable price $2 | 
| Henry Holt and Company—New York 

















Shirley Jackson Case 


MAKERS OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


History can be dull 


reading if it merely 
chronicles dates and 


It can be made 


names. 
exciting, however, if it 
portrays the history- 
makers themselves. 


Dean Case has made 
the history of the early 


‘days of the Christian 


Church interesting to 
the general reader by 
using this biographical 
approach. The subtitle 
—F rom Jesus to Charle- 
magne sets the limits of 
the book. 


Probable price $2 


Henry Holt and Company—New York 












































INSIGHTS INTO 
MODERN HINDUISM 








Hervey DeWitt Griswold 


One of the most distinguished 
scholars among the missionaries 
to India tells of his experiences 
with the Hinduism and the re- 
ligious leaders of India today. 


$2 


Henry Holt and Company—New York 
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THE STORY OF 
THE BIBLE 


Retold From Genesis to Revelation 
In the Light of Present Knowledge 
For Both the Young and the Mature 


By Walter Russell Bowie 


OO much cannot be said in praise of this 

Story of the Bible as Doctor Bowie tells 
it. It is written with charm and beauty, so 
plainly that children will enjoy it, and yet 
it embodies a comprehensive knowledge of 
backgrounds and sources and an intelligent 
modern viewpoint. The sub-title denotes 
the scope of the story. 


20 illustrations in color 
Net, $3.00, postpaid 


The Distinction of the 
Indistinguished By Ms. Rice 


HE author says, “The distinction of the 

indistinguished is a human compliment, 
and I have long been convinced that the 
complete story of any life would present a 
genuine romance of heroic ventures, ideals 
to be maintained, denials to be respected, 
espousals to be fought for, darings to be 
pursued.” 
The content of these ten sermons is new, 
human, timely, reverent, moving. 


Net, $1.50, postpaid 


We Have An Altar 


A Series of Communion Meditations 


By Clarence Tucker Craig 


DEVOTIONAL study of the _ historical 
meaning of the Lord’s Supper as Doctor 


Craig taught it at Oberlin College. A 
unique feature of the book is the seven 
table dismissals attached to each meditation 
and carrying out its theme. The book meets 
a need, and is well done. Protestant min- | 
isters will find it helpful. 
Net, $1.00, postpaid 
At the Better Bookshops 
THE ABINGDON PRESS 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
Boston Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Detroit Kansas City Portland, Ove. 











For Armistice Day 





Lest We Forget 


A World Peace Drama 
By Harold E. Carlson 
HIS stirring anti-war play was pub- 
lished in the October 1932 issue of 
Church Management. It uses five char- 


acters: three male, two female, and plays 
for one hour. 





Copies of this issue of the magazine are 
still available and may be secured at the 
following prices: 
Single copies ... . 25c 
Five copies ..... 75e 
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Various Topics 


A Primer for Tomorrow, by Christian 
Gauss. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 308 
pages. $2.50. 


A Primer of Tomorrow, by Christian 
Gauss, Dean of the College at Princeton 
University, is an absorbing discussion of 
what lies ahead in American civiliza- 
tion. An analysis of the nature of civil- 
ization leads to the conclusion that we 
do not, as Spengler argues, need to re- 
sign ourselves to the decline of the West. 
Civilizations die only when they cease 
to have an inner principle of motiva- 
tion. They are not snuffed out as we 
blow out a light. It is rather “as if 
the oil that fed the lamp gave out and 
the flame ceased to burn.” 


With penetrating insight Dr. Gauss ac- 
counts for the instability and restless- 
Three new forces have 


secularize life. ‘They are nationalism, 
capitalism and science. These, together 
with other influences, have conspired to 
produce a “reversal of the time sense.” 
That is, we no longer look to the past 
for our standards; we measure the sig- 
nificance of human achievements by ref- 
erence to the future. As a result the 
center of gravity of our age was forever 
ahead and outside of it and it could 


| only maintain itself upright by contin- 


ually increasing its speed. 


All signs indicate that we are reach- 
ing the end of an era. Humanity is 
confronted again with the necessity of 
making a choice. Capitalism has dem- 


| onstrated its degeneracy and collapse of 


| morale. 


| spirit.” 
| humanity. 


Beyond some immediate mate- 
rial gains there is no promise in either 
fascism or in communism. We must re- 
linquish our mad rush for wealth and 
subject ourselves to a national disci- 
pline. “If we would keep our culture 
healthy we must find a new and more 
difficult world to conquer and the only 
such world is the inner world of man’s 
A new soul must be born into 
“There is still one world to 
conquer, and only one, the world of what 
for lack of a better word we must call 
religion.” It must, however, be a re- 
ligion which has been extricated from 
the entanglements of capitalism. The 
choice of such a religion will put the 
“inner spring” into our civilization which 
will save it from decadence. 

GC. RB. B. 


The Beloved Physician of Teheran, by 
Isaac Malek Yonan. Cokesbury Press. 
117 pages. $1.00. 


This book is a valuable tonic in these 


| days when the purpose and desirability 
| of Christian missions abroad are under 


| attack. 


It tells the story of a Kurd of 
the Kurds, one whose whole tradition 
was Moslem, who became a Christian in 
his late teens, suffered incredible hard- 
ships, met test after test in faith and 
courage, secured an education of a most 
thorough sort in becoming a physician 


| and, for over fifty years, has ministered 


| he is unmolested and eagerly 


Cleveland, Ohio | 


es OSS Of this land. 


with increasing blessing in his native 
Persia, triumphing over persecution, op- 
position, prejudice and dislike until now 
sought 
after by those who once hated him. Dr. 
Sa’eed is a living demonstration of what 
the power of the Gdspel can accomplish 
on the foreign field. His story is told 
by a fellow Persian and Christian. It 
deserves a wide exposition among the 
PF. F. 


Alexander the Corrector, by Edith 
Olivier. Viking Press. 246 pages. $2.50. 


Who does not know Cruden’s Concor- 
dance? But who knows anything about 
its compiler? This is the story of the 
man who played the old Scotch game 
of tracing a keyword through the Old 
and New Testaments and then utilized 
the skill developed to make the most 
satisfactory concordance of his or our 
day. 


His was a strange life. Three times 
he suffered in institutions for the in- 
sane. He was obsessed with the idea 
of his own calling and felt that God had 
appointed him as the official corrector 
of the morals of England. He sought 
to get official sanction by an appoint- 
ment from the king but failing in this 
he went out, anyway. He visited the 
great centers of England and through 
personal conferences and group meet- 
ings expounded his philosophy of cor- 
rection. 


His love of people led to a contact 
with those imprisoned. He saved one 
youth from the gallows and unsuccess- 
fully fought for the lives of others. The 
boy saved was not a murderer. He was 
simply the dupe of an older man who 
sought to collect another’s lottery win- 
nings. But for this, a matter of a few 
shillings, the verdict was death. Cruden 
was able to save him from the gallows. 


Cruden’s was a strange and fantastic 
life. But you will like this book and it 
will fascinate you. And you will thank 
that good old Bible game which led to 
the creation of one of the most useful 
tools placed in the hands of Bible lov- 
ers. W. HF. L. 


The Cokesbury Stunt Book, compiled 
by Arthur M. Depew. Cokesbury Press. 
392 pages. $1.50. 


This volume, which is a companion 
to the Cokesbury Party Book, is the 
product of more than a hundred per- 
sons who have contributed their expe- 
rience in supervising social activity. It 
has been written with the idea of satis- 
fying the needs of high schools, confer- 
ence groups, church organizations, Chris- 
tian Endeavor unions, summer camps, 
and various civic clubs where new ideas 
for entertainment are in constant de- 
mand. The editor has made an excel- 
lent selection of stunts for the stage, 
banquet, luncheon, and parties. The 
chapters on musical stunts and parodies 
are particularly good. Most of the stunts 
are purely simple and nonsensical. They 
are meant to be. They can be adapted to 
the good-time hours of any organization 
or home. The religious worker who is 
looking for practical suggestions for social 
entertainment will find this volume of 
six hundred stunts very useful. 


We ks. 24, 


You talk to me in parables 

You may have known that I’m no wordy 
man, 

Fine speeches are the 
knaves 

Or fools that use them, when they want 
good sense; 

But honesty 

Needs no disguise nor 
plain. 


instruments of 


ornament; be 

—Otway. 
* * * 
Although my cares do hang upon my soul 
Like mines of lead, the greatness of my 
spirit 
Shall shake the sullen weight off. 
—Clapthorne. 
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I Build 


Organs 


By A. Earle Waghorne, Mandaumin, Ontario, Canada 


CAN hardly remember the time when 
| creams did not fascinate me. And 

when I came to the conclusion that 

organ valves should be opened by 
the direct action of an electro-magnet, 
and that was about 33 years ago, the 
desire to accomplish this became a pas- 
sion for which I worked, thought, and 
dreamed. 


In the meantime I was apprenticed to 
the printing trade, and afterwards be- 
came engaged in newspaper work, at 
which I worked in England and Canada 











Organ in Author’s Church 


from coast to coast. However my ambi- 
tion was to become a minister, and later 
in life than most, I was able to achieve 
this. I went to theological college after 
I was forty years old, had five children 
and no money. Still this hobby of or- 
gans persisted, and I never lost an op- 
portunity of fixing or tuning. I became 
well known as an organ man wherever 
I lived, North Dakota, British Columbia 
or Ontario. 


Still I experimented with valves and 
magnets, until today I am the proud 
possessor of the only patent in Canada 
(so far as I can discover) for direct 
electric pipe organ action. 


Always my ideal was to so reduce the 
price of pipe organs that it would give 


a beautiful little Estey, to lead in the 
worship. So I built and erected in the 
manse a small size pipe organ, suitable 
for the small church that I had in mind, 
and which church would never dream of 
buying at the current price. This or- 
gan, on my new principle, was at least 
100 per cent satisfactory. Then I made 
certain necessary changes in my church, 
building an organ loft without reducing 
the seating capacity, (see photo) and 
with the permission of the session and 
the help of my two sons, erected this or- 
gan in the church, and on one auspi- 
cious week-end (Sunday and Monday) 
we had a grand opening to which people 
came from miles around, and at which 
I was the preacher. This organ was 
built and erected at my own expense 
and by agreement still belongs to me. 


Now, these two sons of mine are in- 
terested, and we have actually built a 
small factory for the building of or- 
gans, especially for the smaller churches. 
So you see my hobby has developed into 
a possible livelihood for my boys, and 
still I work as fascinated as ever on the 
King of Instruments. 








the small churches the chance of install- 
ing the one thing above all others that | 
belongs to the church, and helps make | 


an effective worship service to our Heav- | 


enly Father. 


Of course, my own rural church | 
came first. We had but a reed organ, || 


A 
Christian Year 

















HIS book includes an 

article for each day of 
the Christian year. It is 
distinguished by the best 
modern scholarship and 
interpretation admirable 
craftsmanship, and a chal- 
lenging treatment of the 
relationship of the Christian 
Church to problems of the 
present day. 


By George P. Hedley 


The arrangement according 
to the church calendar 
makes this volume excep- 
tionally valuable for min- 
isters. Price, $2.0U 








The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Avenue New York 





New Books 


FROM WESTMINSTER PRESS 
- 


PROBLEMS OF CHRISTIAN 
FAMILY LIFE TO-DAY 


George Walter Fiske 





40 cents 


This eminently practical little book is 
recommended for study during this year 
of special emphasis on the Christian 
home. It is written as a new elective in 
the adult program of Christian Educa- 
tion, and groups in many churches will 
find it interesting reading. Such problems 
are dealt with as family ideals, recrea- 
tion and study, the maintenance of a 
home democracy, and tensions that lead 
to broken homes. 


Our new catalogue of books and supplies lists 
books and leaflets that will meet many of your 
needs. Sections on the latest religious books, wor- 
ship and devotion, stewardship, and hymnody are 
included. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 


Charles R. Erdman $1.00 





Here is a new volume in Dr. Erdman’s 
inspiring expositions of New Testament 
books. “This epistle,” says the author in 
a Foreword, “is one of the most impor- 
tant documents in the literature of the 
world.” It raises and answers such ques- 
tions as: “Does Christianity claim to be 
the perfect and therefore the final form 
of religious belief? If so, on what grounds 
does it base so extraordinary a claim, 





| PHILADELPHIA 





and what consequent obligation rests 


| upon its adherents to appreciate its full 
| significance and to share its riches with 
| the followers of other faiths?” 


Send for a circular describing the many other 


| valuable books in this popular series of New 
| Testament Commentaries. 
| 


THE PRESBYTERIANS 


The Story of a Staunch and Sturdy People 
William T. Hanzsche $1.25 


Here is a popularly written history of 
the Presbyterian people, which throws 
into new perspective the life of this great 
| denomination. The chapter headings 
| tell the story: They Inherit a Great His- 
| tory; They Become a Separate Church; 
| They Come to America; They Pass 
| Through Schism to Union; They Move 
|on to the Frontiers; They Try an Edu- 
| cational Experiment; They Take a Leaf 
| From Business; They Face the Future. 
| Dr. Andrew C. Zenos, of Chicago Theo- 
| logical Seminary, after reading the 
| manuscript, comments that it is ‘“excel- 
lently conceived, historically careful, and 
| wonderfuliy clear and vivid in style.” 

If you are interested in text books for your Week 
Day Church School, write to the Director of Week 
Day Church Schools, 1125 Witherspoon Building, 
Philadelphia, for suggestions. 


You may place your order for these books at 
once and deliveries will be made after October 15. 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


. Witherspoon Building 

‘ . Granite Building 

. 216 South Wabash Avenue 
. 234 McAllister Stree} 





PITTSBURGH 
CHICAGO — 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR THE FALL 
PROGRAM 


**T Believe in God ...°’ $.75 

Anna V. Rice 

Thir- 
teenth National Convention 
of the Y.W.C A. 

Short Meditations on 

Spiritual Resources 
Charlotte H. Adams 


Fourteen 


Addresses given at the 


39 


meditations pre- 
pared for personal use. 


Courageous Living in 
Times of Crisis 
Marie Russ 
For groups of young 
concerned 


90 


people 


who are with 
meeting present day prob- 


lems. 


The Superb Adventure — .50 
Winnifred Wygal 

Outlines for discussion on 
acquiring a philosophy for 


living. 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y. 
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Register 
Boards 
Size 24x36 
12 Slides 
8 Sets of 


Figures 
Price Only 


$400.00 


In Golden Oak. Observe the 
Large Bold Letters and Figures 







OUR NEW SUNDAY SCHOOL 
CATALOGUE IS READY 


You Will Need It For 


RALLY DAY 


IT WILL SOLVE YOUR 
CHRISTMAS PROBLEMS 


The Choicest New Designs in Cards and 
Souvenirs at Lowest Prices 


Church and Sunday School Records 
Fund Raising Novelties 
Collection Plates and Baskets 
Duplex Offering Envelopes 


WM. H. DIETZ 


20 E. Randolph St. Chicago, Ill. 
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The Conference Season at 


Northfield 


mer Conferences, which came to a 

close August 20 on the campus of 

Northfield Seminary at East North- 
field, Mass., was marked by an increase 
both in attendance and in enthusiasm 
on the part of the delegates. It was in 
1880 that Dwight L. Moody first met 
here with an earnest group of Christian 
workers, for prayer, Bible study, and, in 
the founder’s words, “to wait upon Him 
for a fresh anointment of power from on 
high.” From this particular group grew 
the Northfield General Conference and 
on this solid foundation has the group 
of Northfield Summer Conferences been 


bk HE 54th season of Northfield Sum- 


| built. 





The summer season began with the 
Girls’ Conference on June 25th. Miss 
Maude-Louise Strayer of Masters School, 
Dobbs Ferry, New York, presided, and Dr. 
Bruce Curry of Union Theological Sem- 
inary, New York, was one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. Among the other speak- 
ers were Dr. Arthur Lee Kinsolving of 
Trinity Church, Boston, and Dr. William 
P. Merrill of the Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York. This conference is 
under the auspices of the Northfield 
League which also maintains Louise An- 
drews camp in Northfield for employed 
girls. 

The program of the Missionary Con- 
ference which began on July 6 was 
based on the general theme, “Translat- 
ing the Gospel Into Lives,” and both 
home and foreign missions were studied 
under the specific themes, “Orientals in 
the United States” and “Japan.” Pre- 
vious to last year separate conferences 


| were held, but to avoid duplication of 


effort and to give the entire subject of 
missions more thorough consideration 
the joint gatherings were inaugurated 
last year. The faculty this year in- 


cluded such widely known Christian 
leaders as Dean Thomas W. Graham of 
Oberlin; Professor Milton T. Stauffer of 
New Brunswick Theological Seminary; 
and Professor F. Ernest Johnson of Co- 
lumbia University. 

The Conference of Religious Education 
began on July 17 and continued until 
July 28. This conference is interde- 
nominational in organization and spirit, 
and the general officers are chosen by 
the educational boards of approximately 
nine Protestant denominations. With 
the Hon. Robert Chapin Parker of West- 
field, Mass., as chairman, more than 30 
classes were held daily under the leader- 
ship of 33 teachers. 

The General Conference of Christian 
Workers, the most important session of 
the summer from the viewpoint of tra- 
dition, numbers, and breadth of influ- 
ence, began on August 1 and continued 
until August 12. Dr. Paul D. Moody, 
son of Dwight L. Moody, founder of the 
conference, and Dr. John R. Mott, for- 
mer head of the Y.M.C.A., acted as co- 
chairmen. Preceding the formai open- 
ing on the evening of August 1, a 
memorial service was held for the late 
William Revell Moody who succeeded 
his father as chairman upon the great 
evangelist’s death in 1899. A double 
mixed quartet chosen by Dr. John Fin- 
ley Williamson from members of his 
Westminster choir continued the North- 
field tradition of fine gospel music. 

Notable speakers who were heard dur- 
ing this conference included Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, Presbyterian foreign mission 
secretary and father of Elliott Speer, 
administrative head of The Northfield 
Schools and Conferences; Rev. Adam W. 
Burnet of Westbourne Church, Glasgow; 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson who was pastor 
for 33 years of New York’s Broadway 
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A NEW Book in 


Tune with the Times 


TRIUMPHANT SERVICE SONGS will help to generate 
Spiritual recovery through a revival of song. Pastors, 
Superintendents and Church Workers have been asking 
for a dynamic, modern, progressive song book. After 
four years of intensive labor and survey, here it is. 





288 Pages 


Round and Shaped Notes 


Spiritual Recovery Through Song 


We believe TRIUMPHANT SONGS will be an aid to YOUR church problem of Spiritual Recovery. 
295 inspiring, vigorous, triumphant songs. Scripture Readings, ccmplete indexes and worship pro- 
grams. A VARIETY OF MATERIAL FOR EVERY CHURCH NEED. History shows that PERMA- 
NENT ECONOMIC RECOVERY follows Spiritual Recovery. 


NOW IS THE TIME for the Church to have FAITH to spend for song books. 


EH: ¥ 














When You Get the Blues 


By Grenville Kleiser 


HEN you get the blues, don’t 
W be a weakling and surrender to 
them. Change from your pet- 
ty, self-centered, discouraging 
thoughts to a high level of constructive 
thinking. Dwell upon your blessings, 
your unused abilities, and the golden 
opportunities that await your earnest ef- 
fort. Know that you can be master of 
your moods, and that by substituting 
hopeful thoughts for erroneous ones you 
can begin right now to advance towards 
the goal of useful achievement. 
When you get the blues, think of the 
millions of men who have passed. un- 


scathed through deep waters of despair 


and depression. You can do likewise. 
Be of good courage and put into action 
the best resources of your mind and 
heart. Know that you are equal to eve- 
ry situation and that you can now rise 
superior to the enemies of your peace 
and happiness. 

When you get the blues, lie down in 
a quiet room and thoroughly relax. Con- 
centrate on each part of the body in suc- 
cession, begining with the feet and legs. 
Make yourself absolutely limp. Relax 
the neck muscles. While thoroughly re- 
laxed, recall to your mind some pleas- 





The Conference Season at 
Northfield 


Tabernacle; Dr. George A. Buttrick of 
the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York; and P. Whitwell 
Wilson, one-time member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament, now a newspaper writer. 
Other speakers were Dr. James Black of 
Edinburgh, famous Scottish preacher; 
Dr. W. Douglas Mackenzie, president- 
emeritus of Hartford Seminary; David 
R. Porter, former Y.M.C.A. student de- 
partment head, now connected with The 
Northfield Schools; and Dr. Paul E. 
Scherer of Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New York. 


A special three-day session for laymen 
under the leadership of Dr. John R. 
Mott was a new feature occupying the 
closing week-end of the conference. 


The summer conference season was 
brought to a close by the annual meet- 
ing of the Massachusetts Christian En- 
deavor Union, which opened August 13 
and lasted until the 20th. Mrs. Francis 
E. Clark, co-founder with her late hus- 
band of the Christian Endeavor move- 
ment, was the guest of honor, and Dr. 
Henry Hitt Crane of the Elm Park 
Methodist Episcopal Church of Scran- 
ton, Pa., the principal speaker. 
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An Unparalleled Record! 


150,000 copies required to supply the de- 
mand for the first 3 months! More favor- 
able comments than on any previous book. 


No Increase In Price 


Rope bristol binding $25 per hundred. Full 
cloth $40 per hundred. We urge early pur- 
chase—prices may advance. 


How to Raise Money for Your Song Books 


Ask for complete details of effective methods of 
raising money for your song book needs. 


Pastors, Superintendents, Committee Members. 


Send today for your examination copy. 
Mention Dept. CM 10 
Se aeeednell a dietiiell ened ieee Tcteineal —— aoe cadet ari 
The Rodeheaver Co., CM 10 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 124 N. 15th St. (send to nearest | 


Chicago, III. Philadelphia, Pa. office.) 

Please send examina.ion copy of your new song book. ] 
We will consider its use in our church. 

EN aanensdteceassbaddavecevnnes ME Gin wivnceaes | 
We CE CNIMOR gi iae cea vicciccngdvenvesheresetecene 
Pi Eee ee RE ERED, CORTE Oi: Senate | 
Cane 0. SEE: detccicceetlctacsebbdens pe eeaeeeewaneed 





ant scene or personal experience and 
meditate about it. Soon your feeling of 
depression will have changed to one of 
cheerfulness. 

When you get the blues, realize that 
every victory over doubt or discourage- 
ment will make the next victory easier. 
Remember that the primary cause of 
worry, depression, fear and failure is 
mental. Correct or eliminate everything 
in your inner life which retards your 
best progress. Keep a high ideal con- 
stantly before you to stimulate your best 
thoughts into activity. The sources of 
happiness and nobility are within you. 
Your character is the product of your 
habitual thoughts and aspirations. Take 
full command of your personal powers 
and use them for worthy purposes. 

When you get the blues, instantly di- 
vert your mind. Get busy with some 
useful work. Read an inspiring book. 
Mingle with optimistic people. Compel 
yourself to smile in the very face of 
adversity. Do everything leisurely. Omit 
a meal or two. Drink copiously of pure 
water. Get your mind off yourself by 
doing something helpful for others. Be 
a consistent optimist. 

Take no anxious thought for the mor- 
row, since God supplies you now with 
everything essential to your welfare. He 
speaks to your’ consciousness, and 
through this direct channel gives to you 
an inexhaustible store of spiritual 
thoughts. Look to Him expectantly for 
everything. Look upward with a humble 
desire for guidance. There will come to 
you a revelation and benediction from 
the Giver of every good and perfect 
gift. 
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The New Visitation Evangelism 


By A. Earl Kernahan 


Dr. Kernahan is regarded as an authority and a practitioner of visitation 


evangelism. 


churches as a result of the campaign he directed. 


In New York, in 1926, 10,000 members were received into the 
He has recently completed 


a work at San Francisco where three thousand were added to church mem- 
bership. He is the author of a number of books dealing with the subject, the 
latest being a compilation known as “Great Sermons on Evangelism.” 


“yj NTEREST in the old mass type of 
evangelism has waned, because in 
the majority of cases its effect was 

only temporary. While, under the emo- 
tional sway of the dynamic personality 
of the evangelistic preacher, thousands 
of men and women 
made Christian de- 
cisions, the resolu- 
tion to give their 
lives to Christ, fal- 
tered and disap- 
peared, after the 
evangelist had 
moved on to an- 
other city. 

This weakness was 
partly due to the 
churches them- 
selves. They did not 
plan their program so as to stimulate 
and develop the wave of religious inter- 
est launched by the evangelist. In most 
cases, they did nothing to accelerate the 
worthy movement begun by the visiting 
preacher. Therefore, gradually the mo- 
mentum let down, and the ardor for 
Christ was allowed to cool. 





A. Earl Kernahan 


The traditional type of evangelism 
fails because it is a spasm rather than 
a permanent program of the church. It 
comes about usually in this manner. A 
pastor has studied his constituency roll 
and comes to the conclusion that there 
is a considerable number of individuals 
whom he is not able to win to Christian 
decisions by his regular work. This fact 
spurs him on to intense action. He then 
confers with some of his fellow pastors 
and they agree that something of an 
unusual nature must be done. They 
therefore invite a pastor or evangelist 
to come to their community and preach. 
He preaches for one, two or more weeks, 
accomplishes some good and then packs 
up and leaves. The moment that he 
leaves, the program ceases. 


But evangelism need not be of this 
irregular, unorganized type. It can and 
is being incorporated into the perma- 
nent program of many churches and 
made a very effective force for winning 


Christian decisions that are lasting. It 
may be necessary to have a director es- 
pecially for the first two or three “in- 
tensives.” He should be chosen with 
great care. The members of the churches, 
themselves under the guidance of the 
director, can have a share in the win- 
ning of their friends and neighbors to 
Christ. The director who supervises the 
evangelistic program will place his em- 
phasis upon redeeming the church mem- 
bers from their psychological bondage, 
and leaving them with a disposition and 
skill to Christianize their community. 
Only a man skilled in this kind of lead- 
ership can accomplish this. 

This type of evangelism, which we 
call Visitation Evangelism, is gradually 
replacing the older type of mass evan- 
gelism. Its salient characteristics are 
these. It does not depend on the per- 
sonality of a single individual. All of 
the churches in the community partici- 
pate, the church members themselves 
volunteer as workers. These workers, 
commissioned and instructed by the di- 
rector, in the proper approach, go out 
two by two into homes, presenting their 
appeal in brief, dignified fashion, and 
obtaining signed “records of decision” 
cards, which are avowals of faith. The 
workers meet together nightly in supper 
conferences for instruction and inspira- 
tion before going out on their mission. 
I have often said that it is the plan 
that Jesus and His apostles followed— 
face to face appeal, two by two going 
out with the message of invitation to 
faith. There are no public meetings 
and no public demonstrations of repent- 
ance. A business-like plan of procedure 
is followed throughout. First, a prac- 
tical and scientific survey of the reli- 
gious life of the community in which the 
campaign is to be launched, is made un- 
der the direction of trained workers. A 
complete and accurate list of individuals 
of the community and information con- 
cerning their church membership or 
church preference is obtained. The lay- 
men of the various cooperating churches 
are called together, organized in teams 


and carefully instructed on how to 
“visit” on behalf of Christ, with friends, 
neighbors and strangers as assigned by 
their pastors. 


Consecrated to their task, then they 
go out two by two. To many it is a new 
experience, but to all a glorious task. 
They see the indifferent become inter- 
ested. They witness the miracle of the 
new birth as Christ is upheld. In lov- 
ing service to God and man they come 
to know each other better, which is to 
love each other more. They talk in 
simple fashion, honestly and directly, 
with those upon whom they call, about 
God and His church. 


Visitation Evangelism has one objec- 
tive—the making of Christians. What- 
ever church, therefore, the man or 
woman expresses preference for, to the 
pastor of that church the decision card 
is turned over. This decision to follow 
Christ is made in the cold light of rea- 
son and quiet deliberation. Emotion as- 
sumes a minor place and comes as a 
reaction to proper decision. Our work- 
ers are urged never to argue, but to 
state their case and then let the indi- 
vidual decide for himself whether or not 
he agrees. If he does, well and good. 
If he does not, argument will not con- 
vince him. 


One of the most important phases of 
visitation evangelism is that it uses the 
layman to win other laymen. This, in 
the present era, when the layman seems 
to be becoming less and less important as 
an active worker for Christ, is of con- 
siderable value. Men and women today 
are inclined to have things done for 
them, rather than to do them for them- 
selves. A religion that makes us work 
as well as listen cannot help being real 
and vivid. Visitation Evangelism has 
been used in more than sixty cities in 
the United States and Canada. Through 
it, 305,000 persons have made Christian 
decisions and become church members. 
It is becoming in many cases a regular 
part of the annual church program. It 
is evangelism on an intelligent, con- 
structive and spiritual basis. 
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WHERE GOD DWELLS 


God dwells among the lowliest of 
men, He sits on the dust-heap among 
the prison convicts. With the Juvenile 
delinquents He stands at the door, beg- 
ging bread. He throngs with the beg- 
gars at the place of alms. He is among 
the sick. He stands in line with the 
unemployed in front of the free em- 
ployment bureaus. 

Therefore, let him who would meet 
God visit the prison cell before going 
to the temple. Before he goes to church 
let him visit the hospital. Before he 
reads his Bible let him help the beggar 
standing at his door. 

If he visits the prison after going to 


the temple, does he not by so much | 


delay his meeting with God? If he goes 
first to the church and then to the hos- 
pital, does he not by so much postpone 
beholding God? If he fails to help the 


beggar at his door and indulges him- | 


self in Bible-reading, there is a danger 
lest God, who lives among the mean, will 
do elsewhere. In trust he who forgets 
the unemployed forgets God. 


From Kagawa’s Meditations. | 





A DEBTOR TO ALL MEN 


The late L. E. K. Aggrey, a full- | 
blooded native of Africa, a grandson of a | 


witch-doctor of the Gold Coast, a man 
with kinky hair and skin as black as 
coal, came as a student to America. In 
time he did post-graduate work at Co- 
lumbia University and received the high- 
est grades in a group of two hundred 
in which he was the only African. In 
moral and spiritual life and in devotion 
to great causes also he was a conspic- 
uous figure. His service on an educa- 
tional commission to Africa was not- 
ably useful, and he so impressed British 
colonial administrators that he was 
made vice-principal of a new university 
established by government on the Gold 
Coast, although he was the only black 
member of the staff. His extraordinary 
mind and his spiritual discernment were 
a constant inspiration to his white asso- 
ciates, to whom he would say, “I am 
proud of my color; whoever is not proud 
of his color is not fit to live.” But he 
added: “I am a debtor to all men, to all 
civilizations, to world Christianity, and 
to all kinds of educational programs.” 

James A. Franklin in The Never Fail- 
ing Light; Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 





SPEAKING FROM EXPERIENCE 
Suppose, now that Commander Byrd 


has returned to the United States, he | 


should make statements about the south 
pole and its environs that I should feel 
disposed to dispute. Who would take me 
seriously? Men would say: “This brave 


explorer has ventured his life to see and | 
to map the country of which he speaks. | 
He has been there, while this preacher | 
has never been beyond the equator.” | 


Therefore, I should be utterly dis- 
credited, and rightly so. But when some 


atheistic scientist or philosopher under- | 


takes to speak on matters of religion, we 
often take him seriously, even though he 


has confessedly never been earnest | 


enough to test by experience that of 
which he speaks. The wisest scholar 
in the world who has lived his life in 
wiliful ignorance of God has no more 


right to a hearing on the validity of | 


our faith than has a mole on the reality 
and beauty of the sunrise. 

Clovis G. Chappell in Sermons from 
the Psalms; Cokesbury Press. 
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QUALITY OF MATERIAL AND EXPERT 
CRAFTSMANSHIP IS TRADITIONAL WITH 
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Ecclesiastical Studios 
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THE GORHAM COMPANY 


ELMWOOD STATION PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
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the NEW 
JUNIOR 


complete 


with supplies. ROTOSPEED 


OR the first time you can get a practical, letter-size Roto- 





speed—the new Junior—for just a fraction of what a good 
rotary duplicator has cost in the past! Every church has a 
dozen different uses for a Rotospeed; it is one of the most valuable 





and helpful pieces of equipment you can own. 


The Junior Rotospeed is lower-priced than any other letter-size, 
rotary duplicator, but produces the finest kind of work. Prints 
anything from a post card to a letter, on any kind of paper. 


Easily inked; adjustments are quick and simple. Anybody can 
reproduce in one or two colors anything that can be typed, drawn 
or handwritten, and do it at the rate of up to 1,000 copies an hour. 


7 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


The Junior Rotospeed will 
be shipped to you on FREE 
trial, complete, ready to op- 
erate. Use it for a week. If 
you don’t want to keep it, 
return it and the trial won’t 
cost you a penny. Write 
today for full information and free specimens of 
Rotospeed printed sheets. Address Dept. CM-10° 


|THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY . . DAYTON, OHIO 
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THERE’S STILL TIME TO ORDER 
STANDARD LESSONS AND SUPPLIES 









































TART the new Church School year on October 7th with 
Standard. Everything needed for a successful year will be 
found in Standard Graded and Uniform Lessons and support- 


ing materials. 


Christ-Centered, 


True-to-the-Bible Standard 


Lessons are the logical choice of all who are anxious to keep 


the Bible in the Sunday School. 


Every department of the Sunday 
School, Nursery, Beginner’s, Pri- 
mary, Junior, Intermediate, Young 
People’s, Adults, will accomplish 
more with these Standard Graded 
Lessons of unquestioned superior- 
ity, and undeniable loyalty to the 
Bible as the revealed Word of God. 
Give your students and teachers 
the best in Sunday School literature. 
All courses described in detail in the 


FREE PROSPECTUS 
which will be sent to you in 


plenty of time to order and have 
your Standard Lessons for the 
opening of the new Sunday 
School year, October 7th. Don’t 
delay. Fill out and mail the 
coupon today! 

The Standard Publishing Co. 
8th & Cutter Sts., Dept. CM-10 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Please send FREE PROSPECTUS on 
Standard Lessons. 
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Church Studies Transient Boys 


Kenneth A. Carlson, Director of the 
Boys’ Work Division of the First Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, Los Angeles, 
has recently completed @ seven thou- 
sand mile journey in a study of the 
transient boys of the road. He was ac- 
companied by an associate, Wells Dan- 
iels. They travelled with the boys on 
trains, ate with them in their camps, 
once at least faced arrest, and, in gen- 
eral, made a first hand study of the 
situation. The study was conducted in 
the West and Midwest. Some of the 
observations are very interesting. For 
instance: 


It was discovered that, for the 
most part, the individuals who 
ride the “rods” are decidedly dif- 
ferent in character from the boys 
and men who “thumb” the high- 
way. In many cases the freight 
train addict (if he can be called 


characteristics necessary for this 
kind of living. The result is that 
we find these boys and older men 
travelling about the country in 
groups anywhere from ten to fif- 
ty or more in number. Certain 
towns along the way are “spotted” 
and along about five or six o’clock 
in the evening they will leave the 
train, split up in groups, and 
canvass the town from house to 
house for food, etc. Everyone is 
required to return at the appointed 
hour, generally around midnight, 
and bring something with him. It 
is then that the banquet begins, 
and what a feed they do have! 
They board the next freight train 
out of town. It is surprising how 
many groups of boys and men 
such as this are travelling from 
one end of the country to the 








other doing nothing more than be- 
ginning; to them is it their liv- 
ing! It is not difficult to see what 
a demoralizing effect a crowd of 
this character can have on a young 
lad who is “bumming” merely for 
the adventure of it. It is certain 
that some means must be found 
whereby this problem can be met. 
Merely taking the individuals off 
of the trains will not do it. 


The conclusions of the study will also 
interest our readers. 


To briefly summarize what has 
already been said one or two per- 
sonal conclusions may be stated: 
1. The consensus of opinion is 
that there are not as many boys 
on the road today as there were 
a year ago. I believe that this 
is attributable to the fact that a 
system of Federal camps has been 
set up. The population of these 
camps is increasing by leaps and 
bounds every month, thereby re- 
ducing the “floating’’ boy popula- 
tion. ‘ 


2. While there has been a de- 
crease in boy transients, there has 
been a decided increase in the 
number of girls on the road. This 
type of travel for girls should be 
discouraged wherever possible. 
“Bumming” as a means of trans- 
portation for boys is not to be rec- 
ommended, but the consequences 
of such travel are always more se- 
vere for girls than boys. Tran- 
sient life is demoralizing for both 
boys and girls. 


3. I cannot help but feel that 
such motion pictures as “Wander- 
ing Boys of the Road” should not 
be presented for entertainment. 
While it is true that such pictures 
are intended to point out a good 
moral lesson and honest facts, it 
is also true that they are more 
or less over-exaggerated for en- 
tertainment value. A picture of 
this character appeals to young 
people, thus it is quite safe to 
say that it does not discourage 
them from wandering away from 
home. 


“LIVE WHILE WE LIVE” 


The motto of the crest of the family 
of Dr. Philip Doddridge was: “Dum 


| Vivimus Viviamus” (Live while we live). 


The famous preacher sought to carry 


| that motto out both in his own private 
that) has become hardened to the | 


life and in his ministry. A saint though 
he was, he was “not too good for hu- 
man nature’s daily food.” One of his 
great contributions to the religious life 
of his time was to make life more tol- 


| erable for Christian people by enlarg- 


ing the limits of permitted action. Re- 
ligion, to him, was the crowning happi- 
ness of a life fully lived. He therefore 
expounded his family motto into an epi- 
gram which Samuel Johnson declared 
to be the finest in the English language, 
and which I commend to the rising gen- 
eration: 


“Live while you live, the epicure would 
say, 

And seize the pleasures of the passing 
day; 

Live while you live, the sacred preacher 
cries, 

And give to God each moment or it flies; 

Lord in my views let both united be, 

I live in pleasure when I live in Thee.” 
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I have read your article in Church 
Management, opposing church finance 
by indirection. I believe it, but my peo- 
ple do not. They say to me, “Why, our 
ministers have always sold tickets be- 
fore, and helped us sell them!” They 
seem never to have heard of tithing or 
of stewardship. What suggestions do 
you have? 


Your point is undoubtedly well taken. 
Thousands of our churches have never 
had any teaching about stewardship or 
tithing, or any other form of fundamen- 
tal indoctrinization about giving. That 
does not mean, however, that they should 
not have it. They probably need it as 
much as any other kind of preaching. 
It is true, also, that they probably never 
will learn it if they do not learn it 
through their ministers; and I am fairly 
sure that it probably will not be tre- 
mendously popular when it starts. I 
still believe, however, that two or three 
times during the year a minister should 
preach along the line of stewardship of 
life and of possessions, and the appli- 
cation of Christian principles to both 
the method by which money is acquired 
and the spirit in which money should 
be dedicated to God’s work. Many peo- 
ple give tag ends of time to worship 
and Christian service, and thus make 
their religion something to be thought 
of as a secondary thing. As a working 
method, they spend money on them- 
selves, their homes, their families and 
their pleasures first, and what they have 
left over they give to the church. The 
money for giving has to be wheedled 
out of them. They need to be taught 
that God is first, not second; that they 
should “lay aside first that which be- 
longeth to God.” 


I should therefore see whether it was 
not possible to get a group of your lay- 
men or your lay-women to discuss the 
question of the principles of giving, rath- 
er than ways of raising money. You 
might set up a series of studies on 
Wednesday nights, or get some literature 
along this line and pass it around to the 
group. If you can organize a small group 
of tithers, let them begin to talk to 
others and thus enlarge the number of 
those who practice proportional giving. 


Tithing as a legalistic method I do 
not approve, but as a practical initial 
proportion which we dedicate to the 
cause of God I think it is a good work- 
ing principle. I found that usually men 
who started the practice went beyond 
it; I also found that they got real pleas- 
ure out of their giving. 


My advice, therefore, would be not to 
give up stressing the matter of steward- 
ship, but to accept it as one of the tasks 
which, though hard, is imperative. 


We are using the three-period plan 
advocated by you in your book, “Putting 
the Church on a Full-Time Basis.” Our 
church has recently, however, shifted its 
hour for religious education so that it 
comes before the church service, not af- 
ter. In view of this, the teachers take 
the three hundred children of that age 
into church and sit with them during 





Albert W. Beaven 


the worship service. They complain that 
it is impossible for them to keep the 
pupils under restraint, except by so 
strenuous an effort of discipline that 
they are worn and cannot do the work 
of the third period. What suggestions 
do you have? 


i f the three- | » ; 
One of the main purposes 0 | (JAmerican Church and Church School Hymnal. 


period plan, as we developed it, was to 


get the child to sit with the parents 
during the worship service. 





| paid. 





For Church, 
Church 
School and 
Junior 
Schools 


Great Hymnals 


Long tested by leading churches. These 
books, unique in plan and scope, have 
more than met every musical need of church 
and school. Spiritually as well as musically, 
their use enriches the value of every service. 
For the Church—‘‘Inter-Church Hymnal,”’ $75.00 
on Ppa not prepaid. Single copy, $1.00, post- 
paid. 

For Church Schools—‘‘American Church and 
Church School Hymnal.’ $55.00 per 100, not pre- 
Single copy, 70c, postpaid. Orchestrated. 
For Junior Schools—‘‘American Junior Church 
School Hymnal.”’ 224 pages. $40.00 per 100, not 





| prepaid. 


I recognize | 


the problem which you face when you | 


have the children march in, in a body, 
from the Sunday school to the worship 
of the church; I nevertheless raise the 
question whether it might not be pos- 
sible, with a little longer intermission 
between the dismissal of the Sunday 
school and the opening of the church 
service, for the children to get with their 
parents and sit with them during the 
worship period—at least most of the 
children. It seems to me that this is a 
consummation so decidedly to be de- 
sired that it is worth quite a little ef- 
fort to achieve it. In other words, if 
the children sit with their parents, the 
parents are responsible for their con- 
trol. This is valuable to start with, as 
it distributes the problem of control. 
It does something more, however; it de- 
velops the sense of unity in family, in 
worship. If there is a great block of 
children sitting together, there is such 
a confusion rising in that section of the 





church, such an emptiness in that part | 
of the church after they have marched | 
out, such a concentration of attention | 


on the part of older 
normal restlessness of the children, that 
it practically ruins the church service. 


tributing the children than you now have | 
proposed. In view of that I make the 
suggestion about a longer intermission 
prior to the church worship service, with 
an opportunity for family group to get | 
together, and that the teachers be re- 
sponsible only for the children whose | 
parents are not there. 


I suggest, further, that this would | 
greatly relieve the teachers, would call 
for the presence there of the parents | 
even more than does your present plan, | 
and I feel that it conserves one of the | 
richest values in the whole proposal of | 
the three-period program. 


people on the | 


| instill new 


Mail coupon for sample copies and 
new free finance plans 


Biglow-Main-Excell Go. 


5709-PC West Lake Street - Chicago 
Send returnable samples and Free finance plan. 
{jInterchurch Hymnal. 


(jAmerican Junior Church School Hymnal. 
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Increasing 
Attendance— 


i= the Bausch & Lomb B Balopticons to 
stimulate interest in vour religious lessons. 
With one of these modern projectors you can 
life and vitality in your Church 
and in your educational efforts. Many Sunday 


x : . | School teachers are finding them an excellent 
For this reason it seems to me essential | 
that you find some better way of dis- | 


means for increasing attendance. 


Model B projects lantern slides clearly and bril- 
liantly at the proper distance to accommodate 
a large or small audience. 


Model B D T is the same as Model B except 
that it has a tilting base which makes it easy 
to use on a table, chair or any handy support. 


For details write to Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, 694 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE DIAMONDS 


SELECTED BY PAUL F. BOLLER 

















NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS 


The ritual formerly used in the burial 
of the emperors of Austria-Hungary is 
very suggestive. When the funeral pro- 
cession of Emperor Francis Joseph 
arrived at the entrance to the funeral 
vault it was halted. A voice from within 
sent out the challenge, “Who is there?” 
The reply was made, “His Most Serene 
Majesty, the Emperor, Francis Joseph.” 
The challengers replied, “I know him 
not.” In answer to a second challenge 
the reply was made, “The Emperor of 
Austria and Apostolic King of Hungary 
is outside.” Again the challenger an- 
swered, “I know him not.” When the 
voice from within asked the third time 


who was demanding admission the 
master of ceremonies replied: “A sinful 
man, our brother, Francis Joseph.” 


Then it was that the portals opened and 
the procession entered. “God is no re- 
specter of persons: but in every nation 
he that feareth him and worketh right- 
eousness is accepted with him.” John 
Luke Gehman in The Ceaseless Circle; 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


“THEY THAT TAKE THE SWORD” 


Long ago Clodius made supplication to 
the gods of Olympus for victory in battle, 
and received the oracle, “Thou shalt 
surely destroy a country.” King Clodius 
set forth exultantly to the battlefield, 
but in the end his own kingdom was de- 
stroyed. In anger he went to demand 
an explanation at the temple of 
Olympus. The priestess replied, “When 
I said that you would destroy a country 
I did not necessarily mean that it would 
be the enemy’s country. Is not your 
kingdom a country?” 

Toyohiko Kagawa in The Religion of 
Jesus and Love, the Law of Life; The 
John C. Winston Company. 


THE POWER OF POSITIVE LIFE 


The old-fashioned way of treating 
disease was almost purely negative. The 
patient was put in a room where the 
windows were closed and the door shut. 
He was given little of food or of water. 
Meanwhile the physician sought to de- 
stroy the disease, but in so doing he 
quite as often destroyed the patient. 
The modern way is to build up the 
patient. We know now that when health 
germs are present in sufficient force they 
will win the victory over the germs of 
disease. And if we are to win our moral 
and spiritual victories we are not going 
to do so by pulling up the tares that 
grow in our hearts one by one. We are 
not going to do so by brooding over our 
follies and defeats. We are only going 
to win in the power of a positive life. 
Paul knew certain vigorous, half-bar- 
barian converts that were finding the 
Christian life difficult. How did he tell 
them to go about winning the victory? 
He did not order them to clinch their 
fists and square their jaws and vow that 
they would never touch the unclean 
thing again. But this is his direction, 





Paul F. Boller 





Once in Persia lived a king 

Who upon his signet-ring 

Graved a maxim true and wise 

Which, if held before his eyes, 

Gave him wisdom at a glance 

Fit for every change and chance. 

Helpful words—and these are 

they: 

“Even this shall pass away.” 

—Theodore Tilden 











and it is open to the weak and the 
strong, to the young and the old. It is 
the method of Jesus. It won for others; 
it will win for you and me. “This I say, 
Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not ful- 
fill the lust of the flesh.” 


Clovis G. Chappell in Sermons From 
the Parables; Cokesbury Press. 


CHRISTIANS WHO RETIRE 


Then there are those who have moved 
out into the suburbs, leaving their 
church letters back home “in the old 
home church.” At one time, somewhat 
earlier in life, they lived in the heart of 
things where great issues were being 
fought out and the Kingdom was being 
set up. But the day came when they felt 
that it was time to “let some of the 
young people carry the burden,” or when 
business necessities moved them to an- 
other community and they could not 
stand the process of transplanting, with 
the result that they died religiously. 
With powers still at high tide, or with 
great capacities still at their disposal, 
they have retreated to the comfortable 
quiet of the suburbs. A little boy was 
writing to a pastor whom he loved de- 
votedly, on the occasion of that good 
man’s retirement from the active min- 
istry. “I have prayed God,” said the 
little fellow, with greater wisdom than 
he realized, “that’'He will keep you alive, 
now that you have retired.” 


Roy L. Smith in Suburban Christians; 
Harper & Brothers. 


A NEW INCENTIVE FOR WORK 


The editor of a secular journal in New 
York City had faith recently to antic- 
ipate the days to come when “men will 
work not to make money but to do 
good.” An impatient reader inquired: 
“How will you interest men in working 
if not to accumulate property? Did 
you every know of anybody working 
really hard except for money?” In an 
editorial the newspaper replied that 
John Bunyan wrote Pilgrim’s Progress 
with no thought of pay, and that his 
book has been more widely circulated 
and published than any other except the 
Bible; that Newton worked on to the 
discovery of the law of gravitation, im- 
parting to mankind the knowledge which 
would so greatly affect human life, with- 
out any desire for pay but with intense 
happiness; that Michelangelo received 
nothing for his work in St. Peter's 
Cathedral “except for the benefit to my 
soul.” The editor, anticipating an in- 
crease of the spirit of brotherhood, con- 
cluded with these words: “The day is 
coming when men will reject as super- 
fluous the unnecessary money for which 
they struggle now.” 


If a secular journal can anticipate the 
day when men will labor in disregard of 
a desire for personal profit, why should 
not the Christian forces in all lands lead 
the way out of economic paganism? 
James H. Franklin in The Never Failing 
Light; Missionary Education Movement. 


A CITY OF FRIENDS 


When London was burned long ago, 
the great builder, Christopher Wren, 
came forward with a plan for a new city 
with wide streets all leading to the house 
of common prayer which stands today as 
his monument. His plan was adopted, 
but could not be worked out because 
each householder insisted that his house 
should be built exactly where it was be- 
fore. Surely it will not be so again. 
Even the dullest mind must see that it 
is of no use to rebuild a social order 
which had in it the possibilities of the 
present tragedy. For ages we have been 
trying to build a humane order upon an 
inhuman basis. It cannot be done. 
Today a new solidarity and a new 
miracle of sacrifice give us new hope of a 
time when a brave, large, brotherly 
spirit shall build on earth a City of 
Friends. 


Joseph Fort Newton in The Christian 
Century Pulpit, April, 1932; The Chris- 
tian Century Press. 


LOOK HIGHER 


A few years ago I was on a trip 
through the Canadian West. One morn- 
ing, as the train was leaving Calgary, I 
arose at five o’clock to get a view of the 
Rockies at sunrise. As the train pulled 
away from the city, all that I seemed to 
see were the foothills. Then a friend 
said to me, “Look higher.” When I had 
lifted my eyes to the heights, away in 
the distance of sixty miles, I saw the 


overc 
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giant mountains against a background 
of blue, made glorious by the rays of 
the morning sun. They seemed to call 
us from the foothills into their majestic 
presence. 


It may be said of the church that she 
has reached the foothills. While she is 
not without spot or blemish, for in her 
name wars have been waged, crimes have 
been committed, people have been op- 





pressed, intolerance has been practised 
and bigotry has been fostered; yet, on | 
the other hand, in her name new worlds | 
have been opened, human misery has 
been relieved, ideals have been promoted, | 
and unselfishness has been exemplified. | 
Progress has been made. But it is not 
enough to have arrived at the foothills. | 
We must go on toward the ideal. We | 
must lift our eyes to the heights. 


W. Harry Freda in Contemporary Reli- 
gious Thinking; Edited by Dearle and 
Bowers; Falcon Press. 


UNUSED FAITH VANISHES 


One of Yale’s foremost teachers of a 
generation ago began his career with a 
glowing religious faith and entered the 
ininistry. When called from a pas- 
torate to a chair of economics and social | 
science, he considered himself a Chris- | 
tian believer. But as the years went by 
and he ceased to take any active part in 
religious efforts, he found himself slip- | 
ping into less devout modes of thought | 
and finally without any religious interest. | 
In explaining the change which had | 
come over him he said: 


“I never consciously gave up a reli- | 
gious belief. It was as if I had put my | 
beliefs into a drawer, and when I opened 
it, there was nothing there at all.” 


There are many who for a time— 
during student days while they examine 
critically all their assumptions, or when 
absorbed in concerns with which Chris- 
tian faith is dissociated—place their be- 
liefs aside. They do not intend to | 
abandon them; but there is no process | 
by which assurance of God can be kept | 
in storage. Unused faith vanishes. | 


Henry Sloane Coffin in What Men Are | 
Asking; Cokesbury Press. 





OVERCOMING A FAILING | 


If we can remember back to the old 
bicycle days, we will recall that in learn- | 
ing to master that wayward creation we | 
would look ahead, see a stone or rough | 
spot in the road, say to ourselves that | 
we would surely avoid the obstacle. But 
the fastening of our eyes upon the for- 
bidden object seemed to draw us toward 
it with irresistible accuracy and that was 
the thing we hit. 


Likewise is it in the moral realm. 
Evil habits are not best overcome by 
frontal attacks of the will. The more 
one sets his teeth and focuses his mind 
upon them, the more intrenched they 
become in his thought and desire. To 
overcome a failing, think about it as 
little as possible and think as much as 
possible about its corresponding virtue. | 
The will has an ally stronger than itself, | 
and that is the imagination. It is the | 
pictures in the mind which shape the | 
practices in action. 


Ralph W. Sockman in The Unem- 
ployed Carpenter; Harper & Brothers. 





Good Singing— 


WORSHIP. 
‘and PRAISE 


Greater Zeal 


Stirring Music Performs a Vital Ministry 
—A Singing Church School Grows 
in Size and Spirituality 





PU NTHUSIASTIC pastors, su- 


perintendents and music 
directors declare that “Worship 
and Praise” generates transform- 
ing zeal. “This book,” they say, 
“renews lagging interest, recalls 
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lapsed members, increases at- 
tendance, and stimulates choir 
and church school activities as } 
well as congregational singing.” Rich in Teaching Power 
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YOUR NEAREST BIRTHDAY 


There is a day in the year when you will be six months from your 
last birthday, and the same number of months from your next birth- 
day. In determining Life Insurance premiums, the nearest birthday 
in the past or future is taken as the basis. A better rate may be secured 
if the middle day of your year has not yet been passed. 





7 not apply TODAY for premium rates on the different policies 
in the 


PRESBYTERIAN MINISTERS’ FUND 


(Interdenominational) 
1805-07 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
MATTHEW J. HYNDMAN, D. D., President 
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425 So. Fourth Street . 


The Christmas Story in Scripture and Song for 
The Sunday School Christmas Program 


16 Pages and cover presenting the Christmas Story 
Illustrated 
Seven of the best known Christmas songs are used to advantage 
Two Pages of Recitations 


Priced so that all members of the Sunday School may have copies 
10 cents per copy—75 cents per dozen—$6.00 per 100 


Saniple copy on request 


AUGSBURG PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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Vox Humana 


Readers of “The 


Christian 


Advocate” (Nashville ) 


know the page conducted by “The Watchman,” known 


as “The Watchtower.” 


The following article which 


deals with the preacher’s voice appeared in a recent 


issue. 


AS anybody ever written an essay 
H on intonation? Perhaps the mu- 

sicians—vocalists—have, or some 

expert on phonetics. That would 
be from the scientific point of view. I 
have not gone into the literature of 
either of these studies. It is only slow- 
ly, and through experience, now fairly 
a long one, that I have found my own 
attention drawn to this matter, although 
it is one which touches, and in some 
degree affects, almost every waking mo- 
ment of all our lives. In conveying 
thought, and consequent emotion, by the 
use of our voices, every one of us illus- 
trates the curious fact that we depend 
not merely on the words used, but equal- 
ly, often more, on the tone in which 
they are spoken. I employ here the 
word “tone,” since there is no other 
available, but, as will be seen, it is often 
less than adequate. It is not merely 
the tonal qualities employed in our 
speech with which I wish to deal, but 
with inflections, over-tones, sentence- 
accent, tempo, etc., elements many of 
them belonging rather to musical no- 
tation than to speech. 


Every reader will appreciate it. 


To begin with the first of the numer- 
ous paradoxes which beset this study, 
we can, and constantly do, give to a 
spoken remark a meaning which directly 


No slang phrase, for example, has at- 
tained recently to a wider popular use 
than “O yeah.” It is needless to say 
that this spoken agreement to a state- 
ment made by another means not as- 
sent, but the strongest kind of doubt, 
of open (and expressed) dissent. Noth- 
ing could better illustrate than this vul- 


gar idiom the saying which doubtless | 
all of us have heard: “It is not so much | 


what you say as the way you say it.” | , 
That really is our cue, not simply in | There goes another word which seems 
| to cover more territory than it is en- 

Many excellent | titled to. 
y | as might be thought. 


conversation, but in listening to more 
set forms of speech. 
sermons—excellent as to their content— 
become as sounding brass or a tinkling 


cymbal when spoken. A logical, and of | 


itself convincing, political address may | , 
| Speaker may be so skilled an actor as 


fail to win a single vote. And in either 


case the preacher and the stump speak- | that) 
battering the air with words that are | 1S the nature of or the excuse for the 
| artificiality, the mischief is the same. 


er remain in the dark, go on their way, 


vain. 


This is not, let it again be insisted, | 


| point. 


| conveys the feeling of sincerity. 
| appertains primarily to extemporaneous 


a scientific study. Why the things just 
described are as they are is not clear. 
The whole business is a puzzling one. 
First of all, one notes, that since emo- 
tion, feelings, are involved, as well as 
ideas, a qualification must be made; for, 
as is notorious, tastes differ. A tone, 
a vocal manner, an entire discourse, or 
a single sentence may quite fail to get 


| home in the case of one listener, but 
| register in full strength with another. 
| Here we enter upon a mystery which is 
| essentially insoluble—namely, just why 
| and how do intonations affect the emo- 
| tions? 
| associations, memories running back to 


Experiences of the individual, 


childhood’s earliest impressions, doubt- 


| less have their share in the matter. But 


there are certain tonal qualities that 
seem tied up with our nerve centers. I 


| am not given to studying human traits 
by the “reactions” of animals, but doubt- 


less there are essential adaptations 


| which we share with our four-footed 
| fellow-mortals. 
| dogs knows how certain musical notes 
| makes this friend of man “howl.” 
| is probably an unfair word, since what 
| the dog seems trying to do is to join 


Anyone familiar with 


That 


in the music. His voice is not exactly 


| musical, and naturally lacks cultivation. 
| Also it is true that one dog will howl 
| for a violin and another for a steam 
| whistle or a tolling bell. 


This directly illustrates the varieties 
of human tastes. Our black friends are 


| not strong on analysis, but they are 
| emotional experts. 

find out, or naturally have a feeling 
| for, those tones that are likely to start 
| responses in the congregation. 


Their preachers soon 


There- 
after they work this knowledge, often 
with no great regard to what it is they 


| happen to be saying. A Negro woman 
| helper in our household said appreci- 
| atively of a certain preacher among her 
| people: “He can’t preach much, but he 


sho’ do moan pow’ful.” Occasionally a 
man of culture penetrates this secret, 
or is endowed by nature with a “mov- 
ing” voice. It was said of George White- 
field that he could make people weep 


| by the way in which he said, “Meso- 
| potamia”’! 


Abandoning this realm of mystery, in 


| which little that is intelligible can be 


made out, it seems worth while to look 
into another wherein we can feel more 
at home. In general, words carry con- 


| viction to those who hear them largely 
| in the measure in which they give the 
| impression of sincerity, of reality. I 


| ense of the words spoken. | OL 
gr nelle nag po | am weighing my phrases carefully. I 


do not say “in the measure in which 
they are sincere.” That is not the 
There must be in tone, in in- 
flection, in manner, some quality which 
This 


speech—conversation as well as preach- 
ing or lecturing. Concerning reading I 
shall have something to say later. Never 
should an artificial tone be employed. 


Really it is not so far afield 
What is an “arti- 
ficial” tone? Any variation from the 
one that is natural to the speaker, in- 
troduced purposely and for effect. The 


to “fool” his hearer (suggestive phrase, 
If he fails, then no matter what 


(Continued on page 49) 
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“The best , collection I have 
ever seen.” 


Rev. E. L. Tungseth, 
Minnesota. 




















































“If ever the churches had a great opportunity 

it is now,” said one business man to another. 

“People are distressed and dazed. They are grop- 
ing for spiritual satisfaction and the church must 
do something.” 


Here is one thing your church can do: By use of 
“Tabernacle Hymns Number Three” you can recall 
the spirit of the great evangelists: Wesley, Watts, 
Moody, Heber, Luther and the host of great souls past 
and present who have written hymns and songs that 
fire the heart with flaming zeal. 


“Tabernacle Hymns Number Three” is the song book 
for the times. Its hymns and songs, aflame with the 
spirit of power, are written out of deep spiritual convic- 
tion. They will rouse the careless, recover the fallen and 
restore wanderers to the fold. 


New Song Books for 1000 Churches 


Nothing will “dress up” your pews and favorably impress 
members and newcomers as much as a fresh supply of 
“Tabernacle Hymns Number Three.” You can secure the 
untold benefits of bright new books without adding a penny 
to your regular budget. 


In 18 months more than a thousand churches have procured ‘“Taber- 
nacle Hymns Number Three” without adding one cent to their budget obliga- 
tions. Our “New Finance Plans’’ have not only secured hymn books for many 
churches but also stimulated renewed interest and activity that has been felt in 
all departments of the church. Full details sent without obligation. Mail the 
post card below for complete information. 


TWO BOOKS IN ONE 


“Tabernacle Hymns Number Three” combines the qualities of the standard hym- 
nal and the Gospel song book. It invokes God and invites man. The beloved old 
hymns which it contains lift the heart upward in worship, praise and invocation. 
The stirring Gospel songs that brighten its pages stretch forth arms of appeal and 
invitation to all classes and conditions of men to accept Christ as Saviour. \ 





Order Direct from Us and Save Time 


352 musical 
. numbers, 27 pages 


of responsive read- 
324-P North Waller Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS jean, Es. ovtimete, 
ete., including com- 


& plete topical index. 







READ WHAT THESE CHURCHES SAY 
They Know the Value of New Song Books 








“Our church greatly revived spiritually through the songs in ' < ‘ : . 

Tabernacle Hymns Number Three.’’—Columbus, Qhio. : : Pes Firat Ci 

“Very enthusiastic about Tabernacle Hymns Number Three. Our é es : ss “es ass 
singing has taken on new life.”—Warsaw, New York. Ss t Ga D Permit No. 907 
A wonderful compilation of spiritual, challenging hymns.’’—Vin- : er er ng r (Sec. 510 P.L.&R.) 
cennes, Indiana. : Sr : 3 gare . 
“To say we are thoroughly satisfied is putting it too mildly. I P 3 : : Chicago, Ill. 
believe we have the best books in Terre Haute, regardless of price. oe : : 














And your prompt delivery was splendid.’’—Terre Haute, Indiana. 

“Our Sunday School has a six piece orchestra using your hymnal. 

Visitors this summer have said they never saw any better song 

books or heard more beautiful hymns and that is my opinion, too.” 
Scranton, Pennsylvania. 

“A great improvement in the singing of our Sunday School was 

noticed the first day the new hymnals were used. After paying all 

costs the fund has a balance to turn into the treasury. My efforts 

to obtain new hymn books have been well repaid.”’—Fall River, 

Massachusetts. 

“It has the most usable song selection of any book I have seen.”— 

Orosi, California. 

“Unanimously declared the best book ever used in our Sunday 

School.”—Middletown, Missouri. 

We have chosen your book as the hymnal for our Junior Church 

service. Our music committee pronounces it far ahead of any they 

have seen.’’—Hope, Indiana. 

“The matchless collection of Gospel hymns and Evangelistic songs 

adapted to all classes of people and all types of religious gather- 

ings.”—Wichita, Kansas. 
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WARNING! No agents employed. Canvassers claiming to rep- 
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shipment, lowest price, 
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*‘No matter where you 
turn you can sing the 
numbers. The church 
is more than pleased.” 
—Macy, Indiana. 


Contains the Hymns and 
Songs that People Love 


Songs that reach the heart—true goal of 
music. Songs that people love and sing fi 
with fervor. Songs that waken a sense of 
the goodness of God and our need of Him. 
Such songs make “Tabernacle Hymns - 
Number Three” a potent aid in winning souls, 
Good singing is a source of spiritual power, 
Churches using “Tabernacle Hymns Number 
Three” know the profound power of this | 
matchless collection. It inspires zealous, fer- 
vent, whole-hearted congregational singing—a 
bond of unity, a vehicle of grace. True worship 
must be communal—good singing makes it so. 


ERNAC]F] . 
"BYMNS 


NUMBER TDREE 


This all-purpose book for church and school voices the deep per- 
sonal religious experiences of every member. Grown-ups love it 
because it contains the old familiar hymns and songs they know so 
well. Young folks love it because of its rich selection of stirring 
new melodies. 



























UNRIVALED 
VALUE AT 
PRESENT LOW PRICES 


These hymns of Devotion, Atonement, 
Second Coming, Bible, Invitation, Conse- 
eration, etc., including a large selection of 
Children’s Songs, Choir Numbers and 
Solos have won world wide recognition. 
Issued in round and shaped notes. Bound . 
in silk cloth with title gold embossed. only ° 

$50.00 per 100. Durable paper covers, \ 

$32.50 per 100, not prepaid. Orchestrated : 

for 11 instruments, 8 volumes, $16.00. 
A prepaid. Single volumes, $2.25 post- 









“Praise and Service Songs’ for Sunday Schools 


We offer “Praise and Service Songs,” exclusively for Sunday School use. 
Rich in Primary and Junior material. One superintendent writes, ‘‘Suits al! 
departments; contains songs for little folks as well as the Bible Class.” 
256 pages, 10 orders of worship and 8 responsive readings. Cloth bound; 
issued in round notes only. $40.00 per 100. Not prepaid. Orchestrated. 
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program sponsored by Jews, Cath- 
olics and Protestants has now got- 
ten into a fairly good momentum 
for the fall. The following dates have 
been announced. Many churches, among 
our readers, will want to build their 


programs around these suggestions. 
September 20—Meeting of the National 
Committee in Chicago: 
(a) Purposes: To review proposed 
printed matter, publicity and other 
activities as developed during the 
summer months. 
(b) To enlist the more active par- 
ticipation of church and _ welfare 
leaders in the Middle West who are 
not able to attend New York or 
Washington meetings. 
(c) To provide an occasion for na- 
tionwide publicity and official an- 
nouncements, including a radio pro- 
gram. 


October 1—FELLOWSHIP MONDAY— 
when all pastors, priests and rabbis, 
together with other church and wel- 
fare leaders of each city or com- 
munity are asked to arrange for a 
fellowship luncheon or dinner fol- 
lowed by a conference as to how 
these leaders in religion and welfare 
work may cooperate during the year 
in attaining certain objectives in 
which all are interested, including 
the Religion and Welfare Recovery 
Program. 

October 1-6—FELLOWSHIP WEEK— 
when Rotary and other service clubs, 
chambers of commerce, women’s 
clubs, editors, business organizations 
and other sympathetic organizations 
and leaders will be asked by means 
of special speakers, editorials, radio 
programs, announcements, etc., to 
support the campaign for 100% 
church attendance the following 
Sunday, October 7. 

October 7—LOYALTY SUNDAY — for 
church and = synagogue. “Every 
member present or accounted for.” 
A nation wide effort on the part of 
all churches and synagogues with 
the cooperation of secular maga- 
zines, the daily press, radio, news 
reel, picture screen, luncheon clubs, 
chambers of commerce, women’s 
clubs, athletic associations and other 
organizations, with possible procla- 
mations from the President of the 
United States, governers of each 
state and the mayors of many cities, 
to secure as nearly as practicable 
the presence of every citizen in 
some house of worship—church, 
synagogue or home. 

In connection with this effort, our 
Pastor’s Advisory Committee is 
asked to prepare a suitable booklet 
for pastors, which, in addition to 
sermon material, will contain sug- 
gestions concerning the Religion and 
Welfare Recovery Program and 
other plans that may maintain or 
increase the attendance in church 
and synagogue throughout the suc- 
ceeding Sundays of the year and 


Te Religion and Welfare Recovery 

























































Religion and Welfare eens 


Calendar 


build up support of other religious | 


activities and institutions. 


GANIZATION— 


(a) A series of state and city Re- | 


October-November—A PERIOD OF |! 
STEWARD EDUCATION AND OR- | 


ligion and Welfare Recovery confer- | 


ences to develop effective methods 
and higher standards of stewardship 
of both life and substance. 

(b) City, 


community and church | 


fellowship dinners for the purpose | 


of presenting Religion and Welfare 
Recovery plans, 
ship principles, messages and pro- 
grams to all church members. A 
standardized program for these din- 
ners, modified to suit local condi- 


tions, may include enlarged charts | 


and pictorial presentation of needs; 
presentation of dramatic sketch, 
“Where Does My Dollar Go?” and 
other educational as well as inspira- 
tional features. 


December 9-16—INTERNATIONAL | 
GOLDEN RULE WEEK — midway | 
between the two feasts of Thanks- | 
giving and Christmas-New Years— | 
a rational FAST when every church | 
member and citizen who believes in | 


the Golden Rule is asked to make a 
practical application of it by fore- 


going some of the customary lux- | 


uries of life and sharing with the 
unemployed and unfortunate who 


have neither employment nor har- | 


vest and for whom there can be no 
Christmas or New Years joys, ex- 


cept as we practice as well as preach | 


_Lettergraph Duplicator 


the Golden Rule. Each donor may 
direct his gift to the church or what- 
ever channel commands his personal 
allegiance. 


December 30 — STEWARDSHIP RE- 


VIEW DAY—the last Sunday of the 
year. A review of our stewardship 
of life during the year, both as re- 
gards use of time and money. 
Some general questions suggested 
may be: 


(a) Have I given to Church and | 


Welfare work the 15% exempted un- 
der the Federal Income Tax? If not, 
can I increase my percentage pre- 
vious to the close of the income tax 
year tomorrow, December 31? 

(b) Have I given the Old Testament 
tithe? If not, what portion of my 
income have I contributed to Church 
and Welfare work? 

(c) Am I in a position where I may 
safely and wisely contribute from 
capital, either unconditionally or on 
a life annuity plan, in order to meet 
the present crucial needs of church 
and character-building agencies? 
(d) Should I, in view of constantly 
changing conditions, make or review 
my will and what recognition may I 
make in that will of my indebted- 
ness to my Creator, my Church and 
my fellow-men? 

(e) In the light of experiences, suc- 
cesses and failures of the past year, 
what life program should I adopt 
for worship, service and sharing for 
1935? 


January 1, 1935—NEW YEARS DAY. 





| 


including steward- | 



























Graded Hymnals 


FOR YOUR JUNIOR CHOIR 


If you have a special choir of children 
or young people in your church one of 
these hymnals will meet your needs. 


PRIMARY MUSIC AND WORSHIP 


Carefully graded to the interests of six, seven, 
and eight year olds, this hymnal contains ap- 
propriate songs, instrumental music and wor- 
ship suggestions, $1.25 


JUNIOR CHURCH SCHOOL 
HYMNAL 


Available in editions for teacher and pupil, 
the wisely chosen hymns are supplemented by 


suggestions for wi orship services. Teachers’ 
Edition, 90 cents: pupils’, edition, 75 cents. 
THE CHURCH SCHOOL HYMNAL 
FOR YOUTH 

Supplementing the great heritage hymns in 
this book are hymns of recent origi’ which 
reflect the aspirations of the present genera- 
tion. 90 cents. 


Quantity prices on request. 
e 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


PHILADELPHIA .. . . Witherspoon Building 
PITTSBURGH ... . . Granite Building 
CHICAGO 216 South Wabash Avenue 
SAN FRANCISCO .. . . 234 McAllister Street 
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Write for special offer for churches 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
915 W. Jackson 


Helps churches to ad- Ministers use for 

| vertise with least ex- church bulletins, let- 
pense ... keeps mem- ters, postcards, forms, 
bers interested. Cuts etc. Makes perfect 
printing costs 50% to copies of anything 
%. typed, written ofr 
drawn, from 











postcard to 
9x15 
Try for 
days before 
buying. 






Dept. 1034 Chicago, Ill. 





Does Your Church Need Funds? 








An effective program that secures funds for 
churches, brings wholesome enthusiasm and 
leaves pastor and people happy. 


See our ads in August and September issues 
of Church Management. 


For further information, write 
CHURCH FINANCE BUREAU 
John E. Hummon, Director 
860 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
M. J. Bieber, D. D., Eastern Representative 
911 S. 60th Street, Phila., Penna. 
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Make October Loyalty Month 
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Dear Church Menber 
Church recovery wee) 
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This illustration shows the high class publibity for the FRC 


HE “Religion and 

Welfare Recovery” 
programs suggests that 
October 7th be observed 
by all churches as Loy- 
alty Sunday 


Our FRC program will 
help that purpose and 
carry the program a step 
further by making Octo- 
ber “Loyalty Month.” 


Literature is provided for 
mobilizing your congre- 
gation for a month of 
ascending attendance and 
interest. 


The tide is returning: 





Let your church rise 








with it. 











The Program 


It is a mail campaign. It consists of a two-color appealing letter asking for loyalty 
in attendance during the month and a pay-up of past due pledges; a pledge pocket 
to go with each letter in which past due envelopes may be placed; and, also, a tract, 
“What Happens When We Worship,” to add a worship appeal. Blank letterheads are 
available for those who may desire to write their own letters. 


The Cost 


IN COMBINATION 


100 letters* 
For 100 mailing) 100 Pledge Pockets . . $3.20 
100 “What Happens” 


For 200 mailing (200 of each) ..... 6.15 
For 300 mailing (300 of each) ..... 9.10 
For 400 mailing (400 of each) ... . . 12.05 
For 500 mailing (500 of each) .... . 15.00 
For 1000 mailing (1000 of each) ... . 26.00 


Postage Prepaid if Remittance Accompanies Order 


. « « Order from .. . 


CuurRCH Worrp Press, INc. 


Auditorium Building 


INDIVIDUAL PIECES 


Individual copies of each item may be purchased 


separately as follows: 


. $1.20 per 100 
1.00 per 100 
1.50 per 100 


Letters 

Letterheads (for your own copy) . 
Pledge Pockets , 
“What Happens When We Worship,” 60c per 100 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Vox Humana 
(Continued from page 46) 


I suppose that for many of my read- 
ers preaching is the most familiar type 
of public speech. How many and what 
errors of this kind are to be commonly 
noted? It is commendabie, for example, 
in the young minister to improve his 
pronunciation of words. If he decides 
in favor of a broader a in “laugh” and 
“calf” and similar words, nobody minds 
(if it is not too broad), provided he can 
stick to it. The first slip, and he is 
convicted by his hearers of artificiality, 
and, as I have suggested, that is close 
akin to insincerity. That feeling will 
be accentuated should he go farther and 
openly imitate another speaker whom he 
has come to admire. He may fancy that 
nobody will detect it. Vain hope. Noth- 
ing is so hard to conceal as the effort 
to disguise one’s own personality. 

The commonest and perhaps the worst 
of all barriers between the preacher and 
his hearers is “the pulpit tone.” The 
little girl who said, “Daddy, are you 
preaching now, or just talking?” was 
already aware of a distinction. So, to 
their sorrow, are hundreds of congre- 
gations across the land. The particular 
pulpit tone adopted may be impeccable. 
Many of them are—as such. But if, 
when the minister ascends the steps 
of his pulpit, 
speak in his own proper person he as- 
sumes another voice, no matter how 
resonant and musical, it will affect those 
who hear much as did the “other gos- 
pel” vex the soul of the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. 

Listening to “pulpit tones’’-—and there 
is an infinite variety of them—one gets 
the impression that there are at least 
two influences at work on the speaker. 
One very natural one is the feeling that, 
since he is addressing a congregation, 
he must increase the volume of his 
voice. His effort to do that may pro- 
duce fantastic effects, of which he re- 
mains innocent. The other impulse is 
to be “solemn.” Here, too, is room for 
great variety. Perhaps no two men con- 
ceive of solemnity of tone in just the 
same way. Nor, one may add, are their 
hearers alike susceptible. Some will be 
impressed by one kind of “whang,” some 
by another. One could wish that min- 
isters would discover that danger lurks 
in the use of any tone, any pronuncia- 
tion, any accent that is not native to 
the speaker. THE WATCHMAN. 


WHEN GOD IS GLAD 


instead of seeming to | 





Seven times in this wonderful poem | 


of creation we are told, “And God saw 
that it was good.” That is, at each 
stage of his creation he saw that things 
were working out as he had planned, 
and he was happy and content. It must 
be that he rejoices in the physical 
beauty of his universe. But it is in 
moral beauty, or goodness, that he takes 
the greatest satisfaction, for this reflects 
his own character. Every time a mother 
sacrifices for her child, when a doctor 
runs the risk of contagious disease to 
save his patient, when a father keeps 
himself poor to provide his son with a 
good education, when Jesus heroically 
dies upon the cross, it must all make 
God feel that his creation was worth 
while. Instead of being lonesome in 
primeval darkness, he finds fellowship 
with great souls, his Godlike children. 

George Walter Fiske in Studies In 
Spiritual Energy; Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 





Our Post Vacation Invitations assure you of 
a Congregation on Your First Sunday Back 


The “Open Bible” Post Vacation and Rally Day 
Invitation — No. 116 
FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL AND CHURCH 


On the front of this “A Hearty Welcome Awaits 
You Next Sunday,” and the text, “Enter into His 
Gates with Thanksgiving and into His Courts with 
Praise.” Price, $1.25 per hundred.—Send For Samples. 


GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO., 


A Marriage (ertificate 


That gives genuine satisfaction to the officiating 
clergyman, is one that calls forth enthusiastic 
comments from the bride and her friends 





296 Broadway, New York 


ren ne vera 

















Our Certificates assure that mutual satisfaction 





Tue CertTIFICATEs are beautifully engraved, run from steel 
plates, on vellum stock. Pages for guest signatures. 


Tue Covers are leather, or grained fabrics, lined with 
toned moire rayon or silk-like paper. 





FourTEEN Numpers, at $2.50, $3.00, up to $12.00 per dozen. 





Full information, with sample Certificate, free upon request 


Cunt W. LEE CoMPANyY 


The Bride—Oh, Betty! See what 
a lovely Wedding Gectificate the 
minister gave us | 


Her Friend—It surely is beautiful. 





708 Fourth Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


I hope dack and | get one like it. 

















MAKE IT A YEAR OF DRAMA 


HE Guild of Inspirational Drama offers 

the way. Once each month, for ten months 
of the year a new one act religious play is is- 
sued. It is designed for presentation in an 
atmosphere of worship. Many churches use 
the chancel for the drama. 


These plays are written by Marcus L. Bach, 
well known playright and director. Mr. Bach 
has a spiritual message for the world which 
is offered through the form of drama. 


Three dollars per year pays for membership 
in the Guild. This gives subscribers sufficient 
copies of the plays as issued for the entire | 
cast. Non-members may buy the individual 
copies at twenty cents each. 





MARCUS L. BACH 


Many of the plays previously issued are also 
available. Subscribers who desire to do so may select these plays and 
count them on their subscriptions. Among plays thus available are 
The Window, Scars, The Widow’s Mite, Curse o’ God, Above These 
Voices, Thin Ice, The Play’s the Thing, and others. The new Septem- 
ber play Days to Come, a fantasy dedicated to the Youth Movement, is 
now ready for distribution. 

Use coupon below to receive the service for one year. If you desire to 
substitute any of the plays listed above for new ones to be produced 
indicate it in your letter. 





GUILD OF INSPIRATIONAL DRAMA 
404 Auditorium Building 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 


I want to enroll for the annual drama service (ten plays), including sufficient copies 
for all members of the cast. 
The only cost to me for the entire year is $3.00, enclosed herewith. Start my en- 


rollment with the current month and send dramas postpaid to 
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ANTI-WAR PLAYS 


BY MARCUS L. BACH 


EPRINTS of stirring anti-war plays which originally appeared 
in Church Management. 


SCARS 


4 male characters 


ry THE WINDOW 


3 male; 1 female; 1 voice, 
may be either male or female 


20c each—4 copies 50c v 20c¢ each—5 copies 50 


Purchase of sufficient copies for the cast gives buyer 
right of presentation if, or not, admission is charged. 


Guild of Inspirational Drama 
404 Auditorium Building 











Cleveland, Ohio 














———— 








INDOOR 
OR 
OUT 
SHUFFLE- 
BOARD 
FILLS 
THE 
BILL 




















HUFFLEBOARD is proving an ideal game for churches. 

All you need is a good floor to install the set. We are 
offering the ideal equipment. Cue heads and pucks from a 
durable composition. Swivel balanced cues, weighing two 
pounds, promote skill and accuracy. 


Complete Set (8 pucks and 4 complete cues) --_------_- $12.00 
With complete rules for playing 
F.O.B. Cleveland 








Use This Form 


CHURCH Wor_p Press, INC. 
Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, O. 


CI enclose $12.00. Please send me cheapest way complete Shuffleboard set. 


C I am interested in Shuffleboard and would like to have descriptive circular 
of equipment. 





























ANOTHER PLAN FOR RECORDING 
ATTENDANCE 


In Church Management for Septem- 
ber a brief article is published entitled 
Preacher Knows Who Attend Church. 
Here is a system used by Darwin Marion 
Haynes, First Presbyterian Church, Mil- 
lersburg, Ohio. 


A separate card is used for each mem- 
ber of the church, and for each pros- 
pect for membership, or for anyone who 
attends service with any regularity, or 
ought to attend. Mrs. Haynes sits in 
the back pew where she can note each 
one who enters the sanctuary, and holds 
the card index box on her lap. She takes 


| out the card of each one present at 


service, writes down the names of vis- 
itors not listed in the index, and also 
lists strangers present from information 
supplied her by one of the ushers. Thus 
the record is kept up-to-date, and the 
prospect list kept alive through knowl- 
edge of attendance. 


After service the card of each one 
attending is punched for the date and 
replaced in the index file. One year’s 


| attendance is thus made a permanent 


record. December Ist is set as the date 


| for the close of the attendance year, 
| so that there will be time to set down 


in the record book the number of serv- 
ices attended by each member and con- 
stituent of the church compiled from 


| this card, and mail the card to the 


owner before January lst. There is thus 
obtained a great group of people who 


| make New Year’s resolutions about at- 
| tending church, which usually stick at 
| least until after Easter. 


In addition to the mechanics listed 
above, and the personal pastoral work, 
church bulletins are sent to families 
which have not been represented at 
either of the services that day. Across 
the front of this bulletin mailed to each 


| absentee family is stamped in red ink, 


| your Bulletin.” 


“We Missed You at Church. This is 
This practice was found 


| to be not only helpful in giving out 


church news and announcements, but 
also very stimulating to the attendance. 


JESUS, OUR LEADER 


It is amazing, it is challenging, to a 
professing Christian, to note what men 


| who profess no Christian faith say about 





the wisdom of taking Jesus as our 
Leader. 


John Stuart Mill cannot be accused 
of any bias in favor of orthodoxy. He 
said, “There could be no better rule of 
life, even for an unbeliever, than so to 
live that Christ would approve.” In 
our own day, a brilliant writer, who re- 
fiects much of the attitude of our time, 
George Bernard Shaw, says in his dash- 
ing fashion, “I am no more a Christian 
than Pilate was, or you, gentle reader; 
and yet, like Pilate, I greatly prefer 
Jesus to Annas, and Caiaphas; and I am 
ready to admit that after contemplating 
the world and human nature for nearly 
sixty years, I see no way out of the 
world’s misery, but the way which could 
have been found by Christ’s will, if He 
had undertaken the work of a modern 
practical stateman.” 


How can we, who do not hesitate to 
call Him “Lord,” hesitate to take His 
way? 

William Pierson Merrill in Thy Way; 
The Macmillan Company. 
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Life of the Christian in Song 


By Paul Stewart, Columbia, Alabama 


This program was first given on a Sunday evening. 
it was repeated on the radio. 


Later 
The many expressions of ap- 


preciation have led us to feel that it would be of interest to 


Church Management. 


Mr. Stewart is the pastor 


of the Baptist Church, Columbia, Alabama. 


program. In each part he tells a 

story, gives Scripture or comments. 

His last few words in each part 
are known by the choir, and without 
announcement it sings the hymn. In 
most of the songs only the first verse 
is given. After the last song, “Abide 
With Me,” is sung, the organist contin- 
eues to play it softly while the benedic- 
tion is pronounced. Then the choir 
says “Amen!” at the close of the bene- 
diction. 


Introduction. — Music is an aid to 
faith. It is worship putting on her gar- 
ments of praise. Henry Ward Beecher 
said: “The singing of sweet hymns and 
tunes will go further to cast the devil 
out of men’s minds than any other ex- 
orcism which I know of.” Carlyle said: 
“O give us a man who sings at his 
work.” Walter S. Landor said: “Music 
is God’s gift to man, the only art of 
heaven given to earth, the only art of 
earth we take to heaven.” ; 

The Christian life is the only worth 
while life. “What is your life?” James 
4: 14. Our lives are very short at the 
longest. Since life is so short we should 
make the very best of it. What we put 
into it is what we get out of it. “Fill 
brightest hours with labor, Rest comes 
sure and soon.” “What is your life?” 
It should be a converted life, a conse- 
crated life. At this time we wish to 
present some of the experiences of a 
Christian, beginning with childhood and 
reaching to eternity. 

I. Childhood 


Oh, the beautiful thought of innocent 
childhood. Little children are the most 
precious things in the world, more val- 
uabe than gold or silver. Jesus loved 
the little children. He said, “Let the 
little ones come unto me.” I would like 
to have been with them when “He took 
them up into his arms and blessed 
them.” 


Te pastor takes the lead of the 


THAT SWEET STORY 

II. Conversion 

Jesus said unto Nicodemus, “Ye must 
be born again.” When we were saved, 
we realized that we were lost, and that 
Jesus alone could save. A life without 
Christ is empty. Jesus said, “I am come 
that ye might have life and that ye 
might have it more aboundantly.” 


WHEN JESUS FOUND ME 

III. Hope 

He is our Rock of Salvation. Top- 
lady’s hymn, “Rock of Ages,” has meant 
much to the Christian world. “It was 
this hymn that the beloved Prince Con- 
sort, Albert of England, turned repeat- 
ing it constantly upon his deathbed. 
‘For,’ said he, ‘if in this hour I had only 
my worldly honors and dignities to de- 
pend upon, I should be poor indeed.’” 


ROCK OF AGES 
IV. Love 


The more we know him the more we 
will love him. Sometimes those who 


have had the greatest misfortunes and 
trials have learned to love him more. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Prentiss, wife of a preach- | 
er, who was an invalid most of her 


life, wrote: 


MORE LOVE TO THEE 


V. Youth is the glorious springtime of | 


life 


We should give the flower of our youth | 


to the Master. Over and over in the 
Bible we are exhorted to give our best 
to God. Listen to the challenging words 
of this song: 


GIVE OF YOUR BEST TO THE 
MASTER 


VI. The Christian must take time to | 


pray 


As Earnest, in Hawthorne’s story, be- 
held the Great Stone Face, his face was | 


transformed into the likeness of the 


same. So must the Christian keep con- | 
stantly in touch with the Master. “Un- | 
til we find time to pray there can be | 
The hardest work | 
we have to do as Christians is to pray. | 
That is the reason most of us would | 
rather work—at something else. We are | 


no time for work. 


just that human. We would find some 


other way than God’s way for doing | 
God’s work. Yet in our sanest mo- | 
ments we discern that there can be no | 
power without prayer. Prayerlessness or | 


ineffective prayer reveals itself in the 


lack of poise and in fatigue and a sense | 


of frustation.” If we live victoriously 


we must take time to talk to God and | 


let him talk to us. 


TAKE TIME TO BE HOLY 


VII. The Christian should face life with 
his Bible 


No book of any kind ever written has | 


so affected the whole life of a people. 
Someone has said: “The Bible contains 
the mind of God, the state of man, the 
way of salvation, the happiness of be- 
lievers, the doom of sinners. Its doc- 
trines are holy, its precepts are bind- 


ing, its histories are true, its decisions | 


are immutable. It has light to direct 
you, food to support you, comfort to 
cheer you. It is the traveler’s map, the 
pilgrim’s staff, the pilot’s compass, the 
soldier’s sword, the Christian’s charter.” 
Enemies of the Bible have denied it, 
some have tried to destroy it. But the 
greatest enemy of the Book is neglect. 
“How precious is the book divine 
By inspiration given; 
Bright as a lamp its doctrines shine, 
To guide our souls to heaven.” 


I know the Bible is true because of 


what it has done for me. I know it is | 


inspired because it inspires me. 


I KNOW THE BIBLE IS TRUE 
VIII. As we come down to old age 


May we be steadfast in Christ. During 
the last few years our foundations have 
been sorely tried. We are to build on 


(Now turn to page 58) 




















Freshen Up 
Your Bulletin! 


NEW set of changeable letters 

will do wonders for your old 
bulletin— you can paint the back- 
ground yourself, and make your 
message stand out as it did when 
your bulletin was new. 


Our letter equipment will fit most 
types of bulletins—each letter litho- 
graphed in white on black steel back- 
ground—durable, convenient. 
New sign panels to fit your old 
cabinet can be furnished in any 
desired size at small cost. Or 
you can build your own cabinet 
from our free blue prints and 
have a complete new bulletin 
at a great saving. Write for 
information. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 
Dept. 18—30814 East 4th Street 
Davenport, lowa 


























For Your Class or Sunday School 
By Publishing a Local 
Church Paper 


HURCHES, Sunday school classes 

and societies are making $25 

to $300 per issue from parish 
papers. Ads and subscriptions are 
easily secured. Our co-operative 
plan makes it possible for you to 
secure a parish paper at about one- 
fifth the price charged by local 
printers 


A parish paper fills empty pews, 
acts as an assistant pastor, keeps 
the community informed and stimu- 
lates every church activity. 





The National Religious Press, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Send me samples and par- 
ticulars free of charge. 











Free Samples and 
Particulars 
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To-DAy 


for family worship 








* Breakfast table worship and daily 
family devotions are being empha- 
sized in connection with the 1934-35 
emphasis on The Christian Home. 
You will find To-Day a practical, 
stimulating guide. 


* $1.00 for two years; 60 cents a year. 
Address THE WESTMINSTER PREss, 
916-M, Witherspoon Bldg., Phila- 
delpnia. 








MINISTERS 


You cannot afford to be without adequate 
Protection against the expenses caused by 
sickness, accident, and death—especially since 
The Ministers Protective Society will gladly 
provide you with this protection AT COST. 
Ministers and their wives, sons, and daugh- 
ters are eligible for this protection. Write 
for details today. 


The Ministers Protective Society 
Box 334 Meadville, Pennsylvania 




















Write Today 


N2 doubt you have given 
some thought to the 
idea of purchasing a bulle- 
tin for your church. 


Why not write today for the 
Ashtabula Bulletin catalog 
and prices? 


We will appreciate it if you 
will give us the name of 
your church when you write. 





The Ashtabula Sign Co. 


Ashtabula, Ohio | 


Box No. 131C 














IT’S TIME AGAIN 


to plan ahead for the rapidly approaching Christ- 


mas season! 
You'll want to inspect the new 1934 Woolverton 
line of pastoral greeting cards, Christmas bulle- 
tins, folders, announcements, calendars, collection 
envelopes. 

A complete free packet of samples for the Christ- 
mas season will be mailed you on request. Also 
ask for beautifully lithographed samples. 


The Woolverton Printing Company 
Cedar Falls, lowa 
May we assist you in preparing your anniver- 


sary souvenir booklet, church directory 
or bulletin ? 











RAISE FUNDS this NEW way— 








* That’s Good for the Church and 
Good for the Town. 
Be First In Your Town To Sell 
* “GO TO CHURCH” Seals 
Any Organization—Any Church—Anywhere 
* We extend credit. Write for samples 


and ‘‘Profit-Sharing’’ Plan 


J. F. SNYDER, Publisher 
Reading, Pa, 


110 Crestmont St. 


| Methodist 
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“THE WorLD Do MOVE” 
By the Editor 

















MAYBE THE PRESBYTERIANS 
STARTED SOMETHING 


When an Independent Board for Pres- 
byterian Foreign Missions became active 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the U.S.A. took drastic 
action to keep its fingers out of Presby- 
terian purses. The Presbyteries were 
served notice that every Presbyterian 
minister or officer who was acting in 
any official capacity on the Independent 
Board should be brought to trial on 
a charge of irregularity. The Presby- 
terian Church has not settled the mat- 
ter yet but others have been quick to 
use the precedent. 

For instance here is the Christian Ad- 
vocate of New York, issue of August 
16th, suggesting that the Methodists 
might learn from Presbyterian strategy. 
There is a “Modern Missions Move- 
ment,” which has been organized to give 
execution to the ideals of the “Re- 
Thinking Missions” report. This move- 
ment, apparently, does not hesitate to 
accept money from Methodists. 

After commenting, with approval, on 
the action of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly the Advocate says: 


The Modern Missions Movement— 
some of whose funds have a source 
which is ‘suspiciously close to the 
person or persons who paid the 
heavy costs of the Laymen’s Inquiry 
—is asking contributions to support 
certain types of work and workers. 
The obvious effect of this, if any, 
would be to win over to the new Board 
contributors to any Board which 
does not heartily accept and adopt 
the positions of Re-Thinking Mis- 
sions. This diverted income will go 
to such work and workers as con- 
form to the standards of Re-Think- 
ing Missions. It strikes us as an un- 
warranted attack on organized mis- 
sion work, and as wholly unworthy 
of support by Methodists. 


Since the Independent Board of the 
Presbyterian Church is a fundamentalist 
organization and the Modern Missions 
Movement is modernist, this sort of 
propaganda will have one good effect. 
It will bring the issue out where it be- 
longs. It is not a matter of dogma or 
doctrine but one which concerns the 
right of a Presbyterian church or a 
church to designate the 


| beneficiary of its benevolent gifts. 





MORE PUBLICATIONS CEASE 


Will there be any publications left if 
this depression hangs on much longer? 
The latest to gracefully retire is Kirby 
Page’s splendid The World Tomorrow. 
Its subscription lists have been taken 
over by the Christian Century. 

A few weeks ago announcement was 
made that The Christian and the Com- 
munity Churchman were to be merged. 
The new magazine has now appeared 


under the name The Christian Com- 
munity. The concentration of subscrip- 
tion and promotion difficulties into one 
office will not settle the problem, how- 
ever. 

The Christian Intelligencer, official 
organ of the Reformed Church in 
America, will be merged with The Leader 
published under the auspices of Hope 
College, Holland, Michigan. Publication 
office will be moved to Holland. 

Thus the hounds of economic depres- 
sion pursue the organs of the spirit. 
And there is no new deal in sight for 
most of the existing publications. 





WHAT CHURCHES ARE LOOKING 
FOR 


PREACHER-FARMER. Perhaps this is just 
what your community has been looking for, a 
preacher who can help support his family by 
running a farm. Has his own family orchestra 
Would consider Baptist 
Highest refer- 


to help with services. 
church, union church, or circuit. 
ences furnished. Address, 


The above advertisement appeared 
among the classified advertisements of 
the Watchman-Examiner, a _ Baptist 
publication. What an inducement for 
a church! Here is a chance to get a 
minister who will work a farm in order 
to preach. He will not alone give the 
sermon and do the pastoral work, but 
will provide the orchestra. If his wife 
is ingenious and strong enough to act 
as a custodian for the church and he 
has a strong boy who can turn the ice 
cream freezer for ladies’ aid a church 
may be set for winter. 

Think of it. Nothing to do but to 
listen and watch. What a pleasant pic- 
ture for any congregation. And we im- 
agine that there are a few scattered 
around the country which would be just 
cheap enough, and with little religion 
enough, to take advantage of a situation 
such as this. 


CHURCH AND TOWN HALL 


On the highway near the old church at 
Brewster on Cape Cod there is a me- 
morial stone stating that in 1639 a group 
of Pilgrims settled in that place and 
there partook of the sacrament, and fol- 
lowing the sacrament immediately con- 
stituted themselves into a town meeting. 
The day doubtless was Sunday, but poli- 
tics even on Sunday was a sacred task. 
The order is suggestive and informing. 
They partook of the sacrament and then 
organized themselves into a town meet- 
ing in order that the Christian faith 
which they professed at the sacrament 
might be transmitted into social justice 
and that liberty and peace might be 
their enduring portion. The town hall 
stood beside the church and spoke elo- 
quently of the responsibility which rested 
upon the Christian community for the 
reverent control of the social order to 
which they belonged. 

Hugh T. Kerr in The Christian Mission 
In America; Friendship Press. 
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Things I Would Like to Say Again 


By William H. Leach 


ITH this October issue Church Management 
W starts its eleventh year. I feel somewhat 
as a minister who has completed ten years 
in his pastorate. He likes to look over the past 
as he surveys the possible future. During ten 
years the minister has said a good many things. 
During the same period an editor makes a great 
many editorial contributions. I became interested 
in deciding which of the many things said would 
bear repeating. 
The list that follows is not, of course, complete. 
But it represents what I feel have been the high 


As you read each item check it with the date of 
publication. That will be sufficient interpretation. 


Some of these writings have proven prophetic. 
Especially does this appear to be true with the de- 
pression. In 1930 Church Management was urg- 
ing churches to adjust their budgets for a period 
of depression. Early in 1931 it pointed out that 
it is not a “panic” we are in but that we are at 
the end of one age and the beginning of the other. 
Most people did not believe that then. 

These excerpts may persuade you to turn back 
to the editorials from which they were taken. Al- 
together they furnish a pretty good commentary 





points. At least, Iam glad that I said these things. | on the editor’s mind during a ten-year period. 


The Beginning. “Church Management” 
offers no magical opening to ministerial 
success. But it does want to help de- 
velop this field. We mant the magazine 
to be a medium for the collection and 
distribution for vital material. We hope 
that we may have a part in the system- 
atizing the material and in helping to 
create a philosophy of administration. 
(October, 1924) 


Ministerial Bigotry. There is one atti- 
tude on which this magazine is going to 
stand four-square with all the power 
and resources at its command. It be- 
lieves in Christian brotherhood for min- 
isters as well as laymen, and it intends 
to preach the positive side of tolerance 
and ministerial ethics and it will con- 
stantly condemn that ministerial bigotry 
which sides behind the skirts of any 
particular ism. To us this is a vital 
issue. The entire profession is handi- 
capped because of the attitude of some 
who would say, “We saw one casting out 
devils in thy name and we forbade him 
because he followed not us.” (December, 
1924) 


To Get Joy in Church Work. To get 
real joy out of church work one needs 
to become a student of his task. He 
needs to read and find out how others 
are doing his particular work. There 
are books he will want; there are con- 
ferences he will attend. He wants to 
speak and act with authority. If the 
writer were a layman in the Church he 
would accept one worthwhile job. To 
that task he would give himself with all 
ability. But having accepted that one 
task he would put up a sign for the 
preacher and everyone else who came to 
saddle more work upon him. The sign 
would read: “Busy. Keep out.” (March, 
1925) 


Separation of Church and Street. Sep- 
aration of Church and State may be 
an academic question but the separa- 
tion of Church and Street is not. It is 
intensely vital, human and timely. We 


are running into one of those times in 
human history when by its very special- 
ization the Church is withdrawing it- 
self from the man of the street. Jesus 
lived in a day which had this problem. 
The religion of the synagogues was for 
the rabbi, the learned man, the man 
who knew letters. . . . The truth of the 
matter is that religion has become a 
specialized thing. The parlance of the 
Church is not understood in the street. 
(November, 1925) 


The Proper Place for a Background. 
To my mind a minister’s dogmatic be- 
liefs belong to his spiritual background. 
They help to shape his character and 
play a large part in his personality and 
his ministry. Yet he should keep them 
pretty well out of sight. The Church is 
sick and the world is disgusted with the 
type of preaching which is forcing relig- 
ious controversy down the hearts of 
people who are hungry for the bread of 
life. There are two types of preachers 
who may well be spared. One is the 
fighting fundamentalist who believes 
that the pulpit is the place to display 
his bigotry and intolerance. The other 
is the self-exalted liberal who is so 
afraid that he will say something which 
is not intellectually correct that he has 
no message at all. (December, 1925) 


Church Needs Peace. Peace must come 
for the sake of the world. There is a 
great battle in the offing. It is not the 
struggle of fundamentalist against lib- 
eral but the battle of theism against 
atheism. The forces of atheism 


. have been chuckling as Christians have 


fought one another. I do not speak as a 
profound theologian. Nor am I an as- 
tute logician. I have the usual power 
of observation and happen to be in an 
advantageous position from which I can 
survey both the Church and the outside 
world. The situation is serious. It is 
time for the Church to heal its dissen- 
sions and turn to its constructive task. 
(Easter, 1926). 


Take Christ Seriously. What would 
happen if the Church took Christ seri- 
ously? What would be the result if we 
really attempted to live in the spirit of 
the New Testament? What would hap- 
pen in your parish if you believed it, 
lived it, preached it? I don’t think that 
it would add to your popularity. 


I doubt if it would increase your sal- 
ary. I know that it would make religion 
much less comfortable. Yet the 
Church is being inevitably forced into 
this issue. It must make the decision. 
It must frankly decide whether Chris- 
tianity is a historic institution founded 
on a theology about Christ or a religion 
which takes his words, his teachings, his 
life and his death seriously. Has not 
the time come when progress in the 
kingdom of God demands that Christian 
institutions be inoculated with the spirit 
of Jesus. (August, 1926) 


To Save Prohibition. We must go 
back and repeat the work of a century 
building our arguments over and over 
again. We must show the present gen- 
eration the physical effect of alcohol, 
the social havoc of organized drinking 
and the economic burden it places on 
the nation. We must dig into our mem- 
ories and show the folk of today the old 
time community with its open saloon 
and the resulting wretchedness and 
misery. We must remember that 
while we are saying that it is the law 
and the law must be obeyed a new gen- 
eration is growing up which does not 
have the background of knowledge of 
ten years ago. (October, 1926) 


Short Sermons. The absolute minimum 
for the length of sermons has been 
reached. If it is still necessary to con- 
serve time in the religious service make 
the cut somewhere else. No self respect- 
ing minister can endure furthér en- 
croaches upon the time given him for 
proclaiming the word of God. One rea- 
son people today know so tittle of the 
great religious principles is oecause they 
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permit the minister so little time for in- 
struction. We are in favor of better 
sermons, not shorter ones. (November, 
1927) 


Minister in Politics. When the time 
comes that ministers no longer dare ex- 
press themselves on public issues and 
listen to the sound of contributions be- 
fore they decide where they shall stand, 
our churches and moral institutions will, 
indeed, become defunct. That day is a 
long way off. In our opinion the Prot- 
estant ministers of America will con- 
tinue to take an active part in politics, 
not because a Church dictates such a 
policy, but because common decency de- 
mands it. The right of participation in 
public affairs is one the ministers do 
not care to forfeit. (October, 1928) 


The Church of the Future. It may be 
that the future will bring a union of the 
Protestant bodies. We don’t expect to 
see it in this generation. But when it 
does arrive it will be a composite 
church, reaching far into the past, com- 
bining the best of many denominations 
and ignoring the contribution of none. 

. Take the evangelistic passion of a 
Wesley, the robust faith of Luther, the 
scholasticism of Calvin, the independ- 
ence of Williams and the spiritual free- 
dom of Campbell. Add to these the 
missionary idealism of the past century 
and the social passion of the past two 
decades. Capitalize the new emphasis 
on worship which likewise sends its 
roots into the past and the modern ap- 
proach to religious education. That 
would be a church which would capture 
the imagination and challenge the souls 
of men. (January, 1929) 
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A Superstition. I never knew a man 
who was richer because he spent every- 
thing he could get hold of upon him- 
self. . . I would not expect God to smile 
on me if I did not share my dollar 
with him. I would expect calamity if 
I denied myself generosity, bitterness of 
soul if intolerance ruled my heart. If 
I should try to destroy the men who 
disagree with me I would expect the 
eyes of my soul to be dimmed and spir- 
itual darkness to rest upon me. Should 
vitriol flow from my pen I would expect 
it to flow into my own heart. . . This 
is my superstition. (March, 1929) 


Free Speeches. Most preachers talk 
too much, anyway. Their intentions are 
good. But the practical situation is that 
lazy committees, following the line of 
least resistance, in place of working out 
good programs, run to the preacher and 
ask him to make a few remarks. If our 
speeches were measured by gas meters, 
and adequate compensation made, most 
of us would be living in luxury. Free 
speeches have wrecked the intellectual 
life of many young ministers. The abil- 
ity to utter platitudes with charm has 
taxed the strength of men until there 
is little time left to exercise the gray 
matter with worth while books. . . I 
have always noticed that when the 
speaker is paid that the meeting is bet- 
ter organized. The meeting is more like- 
ly to begin on time. Folks stay awake 


better. Your words are taken more se- 
riously. (May, 1930) 
Ecclesiasticism. It is not the detail of 


parish work which is killing spiritual 
vision. It is the multitude of denomi- 
national and ecclesiastical obligations 
which keep the minister racing from 
conference to conference, from luncheon 
to luncheon, until he forgets that he 
has a local parish. . . It is surprising 
how much an ingenious man, placed in 
a promotional position, can find for the 
average preacher todo. Overhead in ec- 
clesiastical offices mounts year after year. 
Every newly employed worker finds addi- 
The denom- 
ination is busy but the parish is lost... 
He would be a brave man indeed who 


| would hold the argument that the influ- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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ence of the Church in the local com- 
munity has increased with growing eccle- 
siasticism. (July, 1930) 


Gothicism Run Riot. The renaissance 
of Gothic church architecture in Amer- 
ica has been pleasing to those who love 
stately and beautiful church buildings. 
But it is with considerable trepidation 
that we have watched the opinion spread 
that every new building must be a Goth- 
ic structure. . . We can’t lose sight of 
the fact that the sermon is, historically, 
the center of Protestant worship. (Sep- 
tember, 1930) 





LIST OF CHURCH ACTIVITIES 


The List of Church Activities on the 
back cover of this magazine was pre- 
pared by the class in Social Research 
and Field Surveys of Drew University. 
We suggest that churches use it to in- 
terest their members in the program of 
the year. Distribute them to the con- 
gregation, asking members to mark items 
which they think should be included in 
the program. In this way congrega- 
tional thinking is stimulated and the 
minister learns the attitude of his mem- 
bers. Church Management will be glad 
to furnish reprints of the page at one 
dollar per 100. 


Look to Reduction of Budget. -Will 
churches find it necessary to reduce 
their local budgets to meet the forth- 
coming exigencies of the business de- 
pression? . . . No minister likes to face 
the necessity of recommending a de- 
creased budget for his church. He has 
grown accustomed to thinking of an in- 
creased budget as one of the infallible 
marks of church prosperity. It is some- 
thing like his conception of * * * * * 
It must grow larger and larger as the 
years go by. But the theory of evolu- 
tion is not infallible nor is the minis- 
ter’s conception of church progress. . . 
The wise minister has already been scan- 
ning his budget to see what items might 


be cut to meet a new situation. (Oc- 
tober, 1930) 
At the Threshold of a New Age. Per- 


sonally, I think we are at the turning 
of the ways economically, and that our 
business and social life must be recon- 
structed for the new order. I do believe 
that the Church, with its spiritual mes- 
sage, will adjust itself easier than most 
institutions. The essential thing in the 
Church is not to increase budgets, year 
after year. It is to meet the religious 
needs of the community. . . There may 
be less cheering but there is going to be 
more constructive thinking in the next 
five years than in the past. (February, 
1931) 


The New Mothers’ Day. The mothers 
I know, today, are not sitting by the 
window knitting as the young world 
goes by. They are not studies in lav- 
ender and old lace. They are very prac- 
tical individuals, interested in life and 
all it connotes. They have borne chil- 
dren but the experience has not taken 
them away from life. They love their 
children. They also know the proper 
diets, understand what foods produce 
good teeth and the effect of air and 
sunshine on child life. . Carnations 
mean something to them, of course, but 
they have other objectives in mind than 
the receiving of a carnation on Mothers’ 
Day. . . When the preacher feels that 
he must devote the period of the Moth- 
ers’ Day service to an emotional appeal 
they tolerate it because they are good 
church women. But they would much 
prefer that he strike out for the things 
which intelligent motherhood stands for. 
(May, 1931) 


Repeal will Bring the Saloon. We sug- 
gest to the Literary Digest that it now 
conduct a nation wide poll on the ques- 
tion, “Would you welcome the return 
of the old time saloon?” We have a 
vivid picture, in memory, of some of the 
old time saloons at the waterfront and 
wonder if the saloon keeper, as he was, 
would be much of an improvement over 
the present day bootlegger. (May, 1932) 


Thanksgiving 1932. I am thankful 
that the much overdue economic reac- 
tion finally came upon us. America 
had been living, economically, in a fool’s 
paradise. She had forgotten the old 
law of the swinging pendulum. She had 
laughed at the Biblical injunction that 
where there is no vision the people per- 
ish. Proud of her high achievements 
and wealth she had put on her “high 
hat” to all the world. Thank God that 
is changed. . . I am thankful for the 
good things which have already come 
out of the depression. It has revealed 
political corruption which never would 
have been known if our so-called pros- 
perity had continued. .. I am thankful 
that the Church has proven so flexible 
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in these days of human distress. (No- 


vember, 1932) 


First Beer, Then Liquor. Before beer 
has long been returned the offensive for 
hard liquors will be started by the same 
thirsty throats and short-sighted politi- 
cians. The same arguments will, again, 
be introduced. Hard liquors, we will 
be told, will reduce crime, put men to 
work and pay the government expenses. 
We suggest that preachers keep in mind 
the promises made for beer. Print them 
in your calendar now, next year and 
the year after. (January, 1933) 


Plea for Spiritual Leadership. The 
great need of the world is spiritual lead- 
ership. The tragedies of a thousand 
years have been crowded into the past 
few months. The collapse of nations 
and social institutions, the bankruptcy 
of business and finance, the breakdown 
of sophisticated paganism, have brought 
humanity to the brink of despair. So- 
ciety, today, wavers at the stream of 
dismal despair as a suicide stands by 
the black waters which, he hopes, will 
cover his wrecked plans and failures. 
But the saddest picture of all is that 
of the impotency of organized religion. 
In a period when men naturally turn 
to God religious leadership appears to 
have been liquidated. (February, 1933) 


The Tragedy of Our Age. The spir- 
itual tragedy of our age is that we have 
mistaken the transitory for the perma- 
nent. We have builded our lives and 
our civilization on principles of thrift, 
profit and success which have not been 
tuned to the eternal laws of the uni- 
verse. And the Church, too often, fat- 
tening itself with the crumbs from the 
rich man’s table, has encouraged delud- 
ed folk to feel that the blessings of God 
are to be measured by bank accounts 
and real estate. (March, 1933) 


Shall the Bank Come First? Many 
churches are now forced to make a de- 
cision as to which shall be first in their 
program. Shall it be the religious and 
educational work of the church? Or 
shall the entire energy be directed to- 
ward the payment of the debt? Is it 
more necessary that the bank gets its 
interest and principal on the mortgage 
than that the normal activities of re- 
ligion function in a day when they are 
most needed? (April, 1933) 


Church and the NRA. All churches are 
vitally interested in the program 
launched by the Federal Government 
which seeks such widespread social and 
economic changes. There may be 
some question whether or not they can 
give a blanket endorsement to the en- 
tire program. . . Many of the provisions 
represent the ideals of the churches for 
human relationships. But on the 
other hand, there is so much unrevealed 
that many of us hesitate to back the 
program one hundred per cent. Some 
read between the lines a new emphasis 
on nationalism which seems contrary to 
the Christian ideal. Enforcement by 
boycott savors too much of war time 
psychology. Probably, in this whole re- 
covery program, the churches will be 
rendering the greater service to the na- 
tion and to the world by keeping them- 
selves distinct from the state and its 
program. It should commend when 
commendation is justified, yet be in a 
position to rebuke when that seems jus- 
tified. In all things it must speak as 
the voice of God—not of the admini- 
stration. (November, 1933) 


An Ideal for Lent. I should like to see 
one Lenten season in which all defense 
of the Church is forgotten; when every 
preacher would resolve that for this sea- 
son, at least, he would stop telling what 
a wonderful institution the Church is 
but try to bring a message from the 
heart of Christ to the sin-crushed world. 
I would like to see one season of evan- 
gelism when the courage to face the facts 
of an outworn social and economic sys- 
tem will be combined with a winsome- 
ness to proclaim the Christ of Galilee 


seeking to win the souls of men. 
(March, 1934) 
Prepare to Present Arms. Here is the 


sure way to prepare people, psychologi- 
cally, for war. Teach them that no other 
nation is to be trusted. That America 
is peace loving and all that, but that 
no other land will play the game. “We 
want peace but are being forced into 
war,” is this misleading philosophy. The 
American policy of isolation has caused 
it to decline world leadership for peace 
many times during the past fifteen years. 
She is hardly in the position to tell 
her own people that she is the only one 
desiring peace. . . Most of us, if put to 
the test today, would declare unequiv- 
ocally for peace. But as, one after an- 
other, the steps of propaganda are 
builded the situation will be different. 
I would not want to prophesy that all 
of the preachers who, when there has 
been no danger of war, have been open- 
ly pacifists, will continue their stand 
when the military machine really gets 
started. (April, 1934) 


Ministerial Sincerity. Probably few 
ministers are aware, themselves, just 
how closely their own future is bound 
up with capitalism. If you want an ex- 
ample, get a financial report from your 
denominational pension fund. See where 
the money is invested. A social revolu- 
tion as complete as that of Russia would 
wipe out the entire endowment. I have 
an idea that most preachers who utter 
radical platitudes in public are privately 
praying that the investments which are 
to protect them in their old age have 
been well placed in sound capitalistic 
securities. . . A few men socialistically 
inclined to the point where they will 
make personal sacrifices for the sake 
of their convictions might, at least, 
counteract the idea that most preaching 
is sophistry. . . But I hope that we may 
be spared from the preachers who es- 
pouse radicalism in their public utter- 
ances while they are using every oppor- 
tunity which comes to them to profit by 
the philosophy of capitalism. (June, 
1934) 


All cares appear as large again as they 
are, owing to their emptiness and dark- 
ness; it is so with the grave.—Richter. 


* 


But human bodies are sic fools, 

For a’ their colleges and schools, 

That when nae real ills perplex them, 
They may enow themselves to vex them. 


—Burns. 


Quick is the succession of human 
events; the cares of today are seldom 
the cares of tomorrow; and when we lie 


down at night, we may safely say to most | 
of our troubles, “Ye have done your | 


worst, and we shall meet no more.” 


—Cowper. | 
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HE THAT HEWED TIMBER AFORE 
OUT OF THE THICK TREES WAS 
KNOWN TO BRING IT TO AN 
EXCELLENT WORK 


The standard of Ex- 
cellence, and recog- 
nized leadership. Per- 


Psalm 74:6 


fection in design and 
supreme in crafts- 
manship. 
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“EXCELLOGRAPH” 
PRINTS FROM 
STENCILS 













1000 PRINTED 
COPIES PER HOUR 


EXCELLOGRAPHS AND SUPPLIES 
“EXCELLOGRAPH DELUXE” prints (repro- 
duces) ANYTHING Typewritten, Penned, Drawn 
or Traced. Prints in colors. Prints 25 copies per 
minute. INSIDE INKING. LOWEST PRICED 
OPEN DRUM MACHINE ON MARKET. IN- 
VESTIGATE “EXCELLOGRAPH.” Folder, Work 
Samples, Testimonials Free. 


Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co. 
Suité 515 PITTSBURGH, PA. 














CHANCEL FURNITURE 
Special Memorial Pieces 
FOLDING CHAIRS... SUNDAY SCHOOL FURNITURE 


THE THEODOR KUNDTZ COMPANY 
Craftsmen in wood since 1875 


DEPT. CM. MAIN AND ELM STS. CLEVELAND, OHIO 





MOTION PICTURES 
Religious—Educational—Entertainment 
NOW BOOKING: ‘‘The Man Nobody Knows’’ 
6 REELS (standard size) 


H. S. Brown, Inc. 
806 S. Wabash Avenue Chicago, Ill. 








MO eee LS 


BULPIT VESTMENTS 





> y/ Hangings: Ornaments: Fringes: 
eri me gy -Furnishingsand Supplies- 
WV” CATALOG. Free on Request 





The C.E.WARD Co. NewLondon,0. 
1 TITEL aa vir 


COMMUNIC 


Our SPECIAL OFFER will inter- 
est every church. Over 70,000 
churches use our outfits. Glasses 
$1.00 doz. Low prices on Collec- 
tion & Bread Plates. Pastors’ Outfits. Folder free. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO. Box540Lima, Ohio 
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the whole profession. 





THE PREACHER AND SPECIAL PRIVILEGES 


Professor S. P. Franklin of the University of Pittsburgh has made a serious study of 
the minister and special privileges, including exemption from jury duty, baseball 
passes, ten per cent discounts, parking tickets and the many other forms of social prac- 
It is an article which will make some mad, make some happy, but is sure to 
make every reader a little more thoughtful as he sees the result of his own attitude on 
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“For the 
Soul Grows Large j 
by Giving” Y 
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The MASTER’S PENCE 


HIS is an easy way for your members to give, yet 
a; is productive for your church. The circular 
bank is three inches high, 2% inches in diameter. It 
bears the picture of a cross, a suggestion for giving one 
cent per meal, and two very good prayers to be used as 
grace at meals. Urge your people to place the bank on 
the dining table. Each day as grace is said, the coin, 
penny or more may be dropped into bank. 












The box will also have a date when it should be re- 

/ turned. During the summer months, when many fami- 

W Wy lies take extended vacations, this bank will go with 
If properly used it will come back, filled with 







4, them. 





coins, for the work of your church. 





Remember 1 cent per meal means 3 cents per day, 
ninety cents per month. With several in the family this 






means an income for the church. 












PRICE OF THE MASTER'S PENCE BANKS 


Single Banks 5c; per dozen $.50; per 100 $3.75. Delivery Prepaid when Remittance 
accompanies order. 


CHURCH WORLD PRESS, INC. 
AUDITORIUM BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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TRY TO SELL THEM OUTSIDE 


Editor, Church Management— 


I have just read your article on selling 
bonds to members to build a church. 
Some years ago I was asked to speak 
at the dedication of a church and se- 
cure pledges to complete the payment 
on the church building. 


I met the officers of the church Satur- 
day evening and asked for the amount 
of money to be raised and what they 
could do to start the raising of the fund. 

One man said “that the church had 
sold bonds at 5 per cent interest and he 
had taken a $2500 bond, another had a 
$1500 bond, others $800, $500, $100. Be- 
cause they had taken these bonds they 
could not do anything more.” 


I tried to show them that the money 
they had given was an investment draw- 
ing interest at 5 per cent. They had 
really not given anything to the church. 
They seemed to be offended and in- 
sisted that they had given the money 
to the church. I then asked them 
whether they would contribute to help 
reduce the debt by turning in all or 
part of their bonds. But they did not 
see why they should do that. 


At the service when we explained how 
they could reduce the debt, one boy who 
sold papers, turned in his $50 bond. In 
that church the poor people are paying 
for the church while the people of 
means are getting interest on their 
money. If we were building a church 
and selling bonds I would insist that 
they must not be sold to members of the 
church. 


James Wilbert, 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 










“The Jew, the Catholic and the 
Protestant cannot waste energy in fight- 
ing each other, when the deadly monster 
of unbelief threatens to engulf them all.” 
—The Christian Advocate. 





“T cannot and do not forget that 
historically the Roman Church is my 
mother, and that the Jewish faith is 
the mother of us both.”—Rev. BoyNTON 
MERRILL, minister of Second Church, 
Newton, Mass. 
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Classified For Sale and Exchange 





The Market Place for Men, Ideas, Church Supplies and Service 





Rate for Advertisements inserted in this Department: 


Five cents per word; minimum charge, 75 cents 


Address Classified Department 


Forms close 5th of month preceding 


CHURCH MANAGEMENT, Auditorium Bldg., Cleveland, O. 

















Illustrated Drama Sermons from 100 censored 
Talkies. Character-forming manuscripts. Mag- 
nificent slides. Double Sunday or week-night 
attendance. Also beautiful Travel and Religious 
sets. Rental reduced. High quality retained. 
Catalogue free. Dr. Henry Rose, Haverhill, Mass. 


Prize Contest Sermons. The October 1933 is- 
sue of “Church Management’’ contains the 
twelve leading sermons of the 1933 Sermon 
Contest. A few copies are still available. Price 
25c each. Church Management, Auditorium 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Fine condition. Parker’s Peo- 
ple’s Bible, 28 vols. $7.00. Schaff Herzog Ency- 
clopaedia Religious Knowledge, 4 vols. $4.00. 
International Illustrated Commentary (New 
Testament) Philip Schaff, 4 vols. $4.00. Jacob 
Abbott’s ‘‘Makers of History,’’ 32 vols. $4.00. 
Rev. Moffat, Kane, Penna. 


Used Books. 





Left For Sale: Suitcase projector and super- 
film Les Miserables $50.00. Mimeograph machine 
and material $25.00. Miscellaneous volumes, 
sermons, etc., 20 volumes $5.00. Presbyterian 
Church Office, Auburn, Washington. 





Special Bargains for quick sale: 35mm movie, 
stereopticon, multigraph, mimeograph,_ glass 
slides, good books, film slides, camera. Pastors 
Supply Co., 447 W. 120th St., Chicago, Ill. 





For Sale: Acme Motion Picture Projector. 
Also two reels film. First $35.00 takes it. W. 
P. Powell, Owen, Wisconsin. 





For Sale: 
jector, like new, case. 
Underwood portable typewriter $10.00. 
Vernon, New York. 


Eastman 16 M M Model B. Pro- 
Cost $175.00 for $65.00. 
Box 77, 





Mimeograph Ink and Letter Guides: I make 
my own ink for 60c a pound, letter guides for 
35c each. Detailed instructions for both $1.25, 
each 75c. H. R. Cederberg, So. 816 Ivory St., 
Spokane, Washington. 





Gospel Object Surprise Sermons for Children. 
Visual evangels, visual evangelettes. New book 
just out. Free Sample. Arnold Westphal, Salem, 
Ohio. 





Preachers’ Homiletic Commentary on the Old 
Testament. 20 volumes and index volume in 
first class condition, for sale for Ten Dollars. 
Rev. J. M. Shelly, 32 W. Main St., Strasburg, Pa. 





Christmas Greeting Cards. 21 in beautiful 
box with envelopes only 35c. Why pay more? 
Big profit. Agents wanted. J. W. Yeisley, 
James Creek, Pa. 


The Cokesbury Stunt Book. This is a neces- 
sary volume for all who have recreational 
leadership. 600 stunts suitable for church 
social gatherings. Four hundred pages of 
bright ideas. Price, postpaid, $1.50. Church 
World Press, Inc., Auditorium Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 





Am I My Brother’s Keeper? What Happens 
When We Worship? Finding the Stars, Pay It 
Up, The Empty Pew and other tracts for the 
times. 60c per hundred. Send five cents for 
sample packet. Church World Press, Inc., 
Auditorium Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





Make your own stereopticon slides with 
B-R-I-T-E-R-I-T-E. Simple, inexpensive, help- 
ful. Brite-Rite Slide Co., 1144 East Lomita, 
Glendale, Calif. 





Wedding Books and Certificates. Ask for 
our new catalog, showing 30 styles Books and 
Certificates. Select what you would like us 
to send for examination, and no obligation. 
Prices 13 to 70 cents. Our line is not cheap, 
it is low priced. Paragon Publishing Com- 
pany, Lexington, Ky. 





Stereopticon Slides: Sermons — Lectures — 
Stories! Seeking the Lost; Prodigal Son; What 
Think Ye of Christ? Yellowstone Park; David 
Livingstone; Abraham Lincoln; Ben Hur; Other 
Wise Man; In His Steps; Sign of the Cross; 
Her Mother’s Bible; One of His Jewels; Pilgrim’s 
Progress; Passion Play; Boy Scouts; Esther; The 
Man Without a Country. Any song you desire. 
Slides made to order. Christmas and Easter 
specials. Postal card brings complete list. 
Standard Slide Bureau, Oberlin, Ohio. 





“The World’s Greatest Passion Play,’ depict- 
ing the entire Story of the life of CHRIST. 
This Crowning Achievement is more elaborate 
than the OBERAMMERGAU Stage Play, com- 
plete story in 5 Reels. (NEW) 16 MM. Safety 
Film. Religious! Soul-Stirring! Heart-Reaching! 
Rent or Purchase. Write—Hemenway Film Co., 
37 Church St., Boston, Mass. 
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CHURCH FURNITUR 


DIRECT FACTORY PRICES 


Pews, Pulpits, Pulpit Chairs, Communion 
Tables, Altar Vases, Altar Crosses, Baptismal 
Fonts, Sunday School Furniture. We allow for 
or sell your old equipment. 


Catalogue and details on request. 
REDINGTON CO. Dept. B SCRANTON, PA, 















OMMUNION WARE OF QUALITY 


he In Aluminum or Silver Plate 


ener 


BEST MATERIALS LOWEST PRICES 
FINEST WORKMANSHIP 
AY Send for Illustrate ed C ttalog 


—— COMMUNION SERVICE co. 


ROOM 362 _!701-O3 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA,PA. 














Central University 
Correspondence School Established 1896. 
Offers 350 standard courses, College and 
Theological, leading to Undergraduate and 
Graduate degrees. Reasonable fees. Strong 
Faculty. Individual Instruction. Address 

CENTRAL UNIVERSITY, Dept. C. 

Irvington Station 
Indianapolis, Ind., U. 8. A. 




















MOTION PICTURES 


Both 16mm and 35mm silent and 
sound. Also new Glass Slide Sets and 
Film Rolls suitable for church use. 
New 56-page catalogue free, prepaid. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORP. 
30 East Eighth Street CHICAGO, ILL. 





yg CLARKS  UDNITYPE 


COPPER ChuRCh 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


| 
Also—ILLUMINATED CROSSES 
NZE TABL 


BLET 
MEMORIAL and GIFT PLAQUES 
W.LCLA 4 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED CATALOG ON 








SAVE 25% TO 60% 


. ON GOOD REBUILT 
Mimeographs «» Typewriters 
SUPPLIES AND SERVICE 


Horn Equipment Sales Inc. 
2729 Prospect Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 





ialUlale | @-te ks 
_WRITE FOR 














The Church Budget Bureau has a unique 
plan for raising money for special funds, 
such as—music books, choir gowns, repairs, 
collection plates, Sunday School chairs, etc. 


Write today for information. 


Church Budget Bureau 
Masonic Temple Elyria, Ohio 
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Church Budget Bureau 
Church Financial Bureau 
J. F. Snyder 


Games 


Shuffleboard 


Hotels 


Bellevue-Stratford—Philadelphia ... 
Hotel Dennis—Atlantic City 
Salisbury Hotel—New York 


Ministers’ Insurance 


Ainisters Life & Casualty Union... 
Ministers Protective Society 
Presbyterian Ministers Fund 


Motion Picture Projectors, 
Stereopticons and Supplies 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Bell & Howell Co. 
H. S. Brown 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
Movie Supply Co. 
Religious Films Syndicate 
Sims Song Slide Corp. ... 
Williams, Brown & Earle, 


Organs 


Hall Organ Co. 
Hillgreen-Lane & Co. 
Hinners Organ Co. 


Parish Papers 


National Religious Press 


Plays—Pageants 


Guild of Inspirational Drama 


Printing 


Just Right Stationery Co. 
National Religious Press ... 
Woolverton Printing Co. ........... 


Sunday School Supplies 


American Sunday School 
Ashtabula Sign Co. 
Augsburg Publishing House 
William H. Dietz 
Gospel Trumpet Co. 
Standard Publishing Co. 
Westminster Press 


Typewriters 


Horn Equipment Sales 
Pittsburgh Typewriter & Supply Co 


Vestments and Gowns 


DeMoulin Bros. Co. 
E. R. Moore Co. 
C. E. Ward Co. 


Voice Culture 


Perfect Voice Institute 
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Christian in Song 
(Continued from page 51) 


Christ, the Eternal Rock, the Firm 
Foundation. The aged Christian who 
is trusting in Christ can truly sing: 


HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION 


IX. In the time of trouble 


Paul said, “For to me to live is Christ 
and to die is gain.” If hardships, dis- 
appointments, and tragedies, and even 
death be ours may we be able to say, 
“It is well with my soul.” This song 
was written by H. G. Spafford after a 
sad experience. His wife and four chil- 
dren were in a shipwreck at sea. The 
four children perished, but the mother 
was rescued sometime after the ship 
went down. May we be able to say: 


IT IS WELL WITH MY SOUL 
X. Experience of heaven. 


1. In heaven there will be no pain nor 
hardships. There will be nothing to mar 
our happiness. The blind will see. 
Fanny Crosby, the famous hymn writer, 
knew that she would see when she 
awakes in the palace of the King. She 
wrote, “Saved by Grace.” I have read 
her testimony that was given when she 
was ninety years of age. She thrilled 
the great audience that packed Carnegie 
Hall, New York, as she said, 


“T shall see Him face to face, 


And tell the story, saved by grace.” 
Hear her as she sings: 


SAVED BY GRACE 


2. In this world we travel through a 
valley of tears. But John tells us, “God 
shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be anymore pain.” There will be 
no night there. What a glorious day it 
will be! 

NO NIGHT THERE 
Conclusion 


As we bring this service to a close, 
may our prayer be, “Abide with us,” as 
the two disciples on the way to Emmaus 
asked Jesus to tarry with them. We 
need him in the morning time of our 
life and when fast falls the eventide. 


H. F. Lyte wrote, “Abide With Me” 
when he felt the eventide of life ap- 
proaching. After serving many years as 
pastor of Devonshire, he resigned on ac- 
count of declining health, intending to 
spend the winter in Italy. He preached 
his farewell sermon one Sunday in Sep- 
tember and in the evening of the same 
day he wrote this immortal hymn. A 
few weeks later he passed away. If God 
abides with us throughout the day we 
will have a glorious sunset. With our 
thheads bowed may we make Lyte’s hymn 
our sincere prayer. 


ABIDE WITH ME 


“The Lord bless you and keep you. 
The Lord make his face to shine upon 
you, and be gracious unto you. The 
Lord lift his countenance upon you and 
give you peace. AMEN!” 

(End) 


Care seeks out wrinkled brows and hol- 
low eyes, 

And builds himself caves to abide in 
them. —Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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Christian in Song 
(Continued from page 51) 


Christ, the Eternal Rock, the Firm 
Foundation. The aged Christian who 
is trusting in Christ can truly sing: 


HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION 
IX. In the time of trouble 


Paul said, “For to me to live is Christ 
and to die is gain.” If hardships, dis- 
appointments, and tragedies, and even 
death be ours may we be able to say, 
“It is well with my soul.” This song 
was written by H. G. Spafford after a 
sad experience. His wife and four chil- 
dren were in a shipwreck at sea. The 
four children perished, but the mother 
was rescued sometime after the ship 
went down. May we be able to say: 


IT IS WELL WITH MY SOUL 
X. Experience of heaven. 


1. In heaven there will be no pain nor 
hardships. There will be nothing to mar 
our happiness. The blind will see. 
Fanny Crosby, the famous hymn writer, 
knew that she would see when she 
awakes in the palace of the King. She 
wrote, “Saved by Grace.” I have read 
her testimony that was given when she 
was ninety years of age. She thrilled 
the great audience that packed Carnegie 
Hall, New York, as she said, 

“IT shall see Him face to face, 


And tell the story, saved by grace.” 
Hear her as she sings: 


SAVED BY GRACE 


2. In this world we travel through a 
valley of tears. But John tells us, “God 
shall wipe away all tears from their 
eyes; there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall 
there be anymore pain.” There will be 
no night there. What a glorious day it 
will be! 

NO NIGHT THERE 
Conclusion 


As we bring this service to a close, 
may our prayer be, “Abide with us,” as 
the two disciples on the way to Emmaus 
asked Jesus to tarry with them. We 
need him in the morning time of our 
life and when fast falls the eventide. 

H. F. Lyte wrote, “Abide With Me” 
when he felt the eventide of life ap- 
proaching. After serving many years as 
pastor of Devonshire, he resigned on ac- 
count of declining health, intending to 
spend the winter in Italy. He preached 
his farewell sermon one Sunday in Sep- 
tember and in the evening of the same 
day he wrote this immortal hymn. A 
few weeks later he passed away. If God 
abides with us throughout the day we 
will have a glorious sunset. With our 
heads bowed may we make Lyte’s hymn 
our sincere prayer. 


ABIDE WITH ME 


“The Lord bless you and keep you. 
The Lord make his face to shine upon 
you, and be gracious unto you. The 
Lord lift his countenance upon you and 
give you peace. AMEN!” 

(End) 


Care seeks out wrinkled brows and hol- 
low eyes, 

And builds himself caves to abide in 
them. —Beaumont and Fletcher. 
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A Suggested List of Church Projects 


or Activities 
FOR USE IN PREPARING 


A Year’s Program for a Church 


WORSHIP 


Occasional worship service in charge of a 
church-schoo] class. 

Period of silent meditation and prayer on 
entering the church. 

Planned entrance periods for late-comers. 
Conduct a Junior church,—an_ extended 
church-school period. 

4 children’s sermon. 

A Junior choir,—choir gowns. 

An adult choir,—choir gowns. 

An occasional musical service with stories 
of great hymns. 

Illustrated hymns with stereopticon slides. 
Hymnals for youth. 

Regular administration of the Sacrament. 
Printed or mimeographed Sunday bulletins, 
supplied by missionary agencies. 

Provide flowers for church services, 
Dramatize Bible stories. 

Observe special days. 


EVANGELISM 


Conduct a class for visitation-evangelism 
teams. 

{ house-to-house canvass by the minister 
and laymen to secure new members. 

Get high school enrollment list of the un 
churched. 

Declaration Day in the church school. 
Conduct a round table discussion with 
young people’s groups on their personal re- 
ligious problems. 

Mid-week evening meetings in homes in 
different sections of the parish. 

A religious census of the community to 
locate prospective members. 

Classes in preparatory church membership. 
Special evangelistic services preceding 
Easter. 

Regular religious news service in daily or 
weekly newspapers. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Conduct a Vacation Church School. 
Week-day Religiou Education in coopera 
tion with the public schools. 

An institute in church school methods. 

A parent’s class in the teaching of re- 
ligion in the home. 

4 standard leadership training class. 

A normal class for training new teachers. 
Hold a conference quarterly for workers 
in the church school. 

Start a library for church workers with 
books on recreation, story-telling, steward- 
ship, missions, handwork, dramatization, 
evangelism, etc. 

A children’s story-telling and dramatiza- 
tion hour. 

Send the pastor and some laymen to a 
summer training institute. 

Put one or more young people on each of 
the church boards. 

Provide transportation for 
pupils from outlying districts. 
Regular graded missionary instruction. 

4 weekly or monthly forum on community 
problems 

Graded lessons in the church school, in- 
cluding training in giving and _ budget 
building. 


church-school 
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SOCIAL AND RECREATIONAL LIFE 
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A social and dramatic club for young peo 
ple. 

Special-day celebrations. 

Monthly church-school class socials. 

A New-comers’ social. 

Monthly community socials. 

Nature hikes and educational trips. 

A training class in recreational leadership. 
Supervised athletics,—basketball, baseball, 
volleyball teams. 

Father-son and Mother-daughter banquets. 
Girl Scouts or Campfire girls. 

Boy Scouts. 

4 H Clubs. 

Conduct an annual musical festival. 

4 lyceum course. 


FINANCES 


Conduct a class in stewardship. 

Distribute stewardship literature. 

Arrange for two treasurers, one for current 
expenses and one for World Service. 
Prepare and print an annual budget. 

The every-member canvass. 

Promote the duplex plan of giving, in the 
eburch and also in the church school. 
Designated missionary gifts for the differ 
ent church organizations. 

Monthly remittance of missionary obliga- 
tions. 

Issue individual financial reports to givers, 
quarterly. 


CHURCH BUILDING AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Provide appropriate pictures for classrooms. 
Purchase Biblical maps and charts. 

Procure a stereopticon. 

Provide suitable coverings for church-school 
classroom floors. 

A room with movable chairs, for church 
socials. 

Curtains or screens to separate classes. 
Small tables and chairs, a sand table and 
handwork—for beginners and primary de 
partment. 

Blackboards. 

Suitable musical instruments. 

A separate room for each department in 
the church school. 

Staging facilities for plays and pageants. 
Toilet facilities. 

Remove unsightly horsesheds. 

Provide adequate parking space. 

Beautify the church grounds, plant shrub- 
bery trees, flowers, vines and lawn ac- 
cording to landscape plans. 

Keep the lawn mowed. 

Provide an_ electrically-lighted bulletin 
board near the street in front of the 
church. 

Redecorate tne interior of the church. 
Repaint the church. 
Volley ball and net, 
baseball equipment. 
Remove glaring lights near the pulpit. 

Get adequate fire insurance on church and 
parsonage. 

Repair the church. 

Build a sidewalk and drive. 

An equipped kitchen in the church. 

Build a parish house. 

Provide furniture for the parsonage. 

Labor saving devices for the parsonage. 
Install an adequate heating system in the 
church and in the parsonage. 


basketball, indoor 


MISSIONS 


Use missionary 
services monthly. 
Stereopticon lectures on mission work. 
Mission study classes, foreign and home. 

A missionary play or pageant annually. 
Church-night programs with missionary 
topics. 

Talks by missionaries on furlough or by 
foreign students. 

A judicious distribution of a 
amount of missionary literature. 
Send delegates to missionary institutes. 
Monthly Church Day with morning and 
afternoon sessions devoted to missionary 
topics. ; 
Use of special-day programs. 

Organize women’s missionary societies. 
Sermons from the pulpit on missionary 
themes, at least bi-monthly. 
World-Friendship socials for young people. 
Establish a missionary museum or exhibit. 
Include missions in the every-member can- 
vass. 

A fixed goal or a definite missionary budget. 
Increase missionary interest by adopting 
a special missionary or field project. 


hymn-slides in evening 


limited 


FAMILY WELFARE 


A discussion class or lectures on the cre- 
ative use of the Sabbath. 


See Page 54 
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falks on marriage and home life for young 

people’s groups. 

A class or clinic in Child Guidance for 

parents of pre-school] children. 

Baby health clinics at the church in co- 

operation with the county nurse. 

Arrange a deputation team of young peo- 

ple to visit the county home, the chil- 

dren’s home or a hospital. 

Cooperate with the judge of the children’s 

court, the county children’s agent and the 

county probation officer in finding homes 

for dependent children. 

Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets for 

needy children. 

Regular visits to sick and shut-ins—take 

fruit and flowers, also send greeting cards. 

A class or occasional lecture in sex hy- 

giene. 

Arrange a series of talks for vocational 

guidance. 

Cooperate with the home demonstration 

agent in promoting homemaking projects 
giving free use of the church. 

\ nursery for small children during church 

sessions. 

Observe “Family Day’? with special home 

topics, annually. 


CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 


Plan a campaign for building a school play 
ground, with play equipment, swings, slides, 
seesaws, jungle-gym. 

Plan a campaign to remove unsightly places, 
including billboards. 

Conduct a class in home nursing with the 
county nurse as instructor. 

Arrange a citizenship committee to deal 
with law enforcement, commercial dance 
halls, motion pictures, news stands, clean 
politics. 

Plan a campaign to secure electric lights, 
water system or fire department. 

A village or community park with tennis 
courts and baseball field. 

Conduct a campaign for beautifying all 
public buildings, including school, church, 
grange, town hall and railway station, 
Secure lectures on local and county govern- 
ment subjects. 

Conduct a forum or discussion class on 
civic or community problems. 


COOPERATION WITH OTHER 


AGENCIES 


Secure Social workers as speakers, county 
nurse, home demonstration agent, agricul- 
tural agent, judge of the children’s court, 
4 H club agent, ete. 

Cooperate with social service agencies, com- 
munity chest, hospital, county nurse, etc., 
in public meetings, financial support and 
specific family service. 

Cooperate with the county council of re- 
ligious education, Y. M. C. A., and Y. W. 
©. ay 

Cooperate with the grange in an annual 
joint program. 

Give the church building for free use of 
social welfare agencies. 

Cooperate with the county executives of 
the scouts or 4 H clubs in the conducting 
of local groups in the church. 

Make provision in the church for a de- 
pository of the county library. 

Support the state council of churches. _ 
Arrange pulpit exchange annually with 
churches of the other denominations in the 
community. 

Arrange joint meetings quarterly of young 
people’s organizations of all nearby de- 
nominations. 

Hold union church-school picnic annually. 
Appoint a small committee to meet with 
the other churches in the community to ar- 
range for a united church or a Cooperative 
Larger Parish. 

Arrange to cooperate with the other churches 
in the community in as many of the above 
projects as possible. 





